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By Melvin J. Lasky 


Editor, Der Monat (Berlin) 


Comes Back— 


On Both Sides 


BERLIN 
OT ALL OF GERMANY is militar- 
N ist. and not all of the military 
belong to that hard core of power- 
loving uniformed — specialists who 
have for so long overshadowed for- 
eign policy and everyday affairs in 
modern Germany. But there is a hard 
core. And its activities. both in the 
Kast and the West. are beginning to 
streak what is happening in Germany 
today like that old red stripe down 
the side of the pants of General-Stafl 
officers. With the blossoming of the 
Volkspolizei army under Soviet aus- 
pices and the rise to prominence of 
the military brotherhood. Die Brud- 
erschaft, in the Bonn Republic. it 
would seem that the permanent in- 
terests of the warrior caste are being 
ingeniously guaranteed. No more 
putting all eggs in one basket. no 
more all-or-nothing adventurism. 
One wonders what Clausewitz or 
von Moltke would have made of the 
spectacle of beribboned German gen- 
eral officers systematically campaign- 
ing for (1) a Soviet-German satel- 
lite army, (2) Germany as a power- 


ful Central-European “third force.” 


(3) a neutral demilitarized Father- 
land as a world-political vacuum, (4) 
an independent sovereign German 
military force dominating European 
defense, (5) the integration of Ger- 
man manpower and military special- 
ists into a supra-national Western 
army. Or would they understand that 
after the catastrophe of the last de- 
cade German militarism has wisely 
chosen to insure itself against any 


eventuality ? 


DIALECTICAL SYNTHESIS 


In the East. the situation was cruel. 
and in many cases very difficult to 
take. A corps of German militarists 
had been prepared in Moscow during 
the war. Built around the Von Pau- 
lus-Seydlitz school after Stalingrad. 
it had lost its historic opportunity 
after the failure in Berlin of the 
July 20, 1944 putsch. With a speed 
and severity which surprised and 
shocked the naively hopeful prisoner- 
officers of the 


for a Free Germany.” Stalin shifted 


“National Committee 


his hand from the militarists to the 
politicos. Pieck and Ulbricht went off 


to bring back the German prize. 


After five years of their fumbling. 
the Kremlin has moved dialectically 
to a synthesis--a_ politico-military 
dictatorship in the East as the base 
from which to seize all of the Reich. 

The German officers slipped into 
their old uniforms. The Ost-Polizei 
was reorganized. received new wea- 
pons. And there again were our old 
military friends. who had listened 
with such patience to Red poet Erich 
Weinert’s doggerel in the Red Army 
antifa schools of 1943-1945——Lieu- 
tenant-General Vincenz Mueller (who 
Hitler's Fourth 
Army): Major General Martin Latt- 


mann (of the 4th Panzer Division) : 


had commanded 


Major General Arno von Lenski (of 
the 24th Panzer Division): Major 
General Otto Korfes ‘of the 295th 
Infantry 
Luitpold Steidle . 


Die marschieren schon wieder! as 


Division): and Colonel 


among others. 


the Berliner likes to say. And what's 
more. they were proselytizing again. 
Secret excursions have been made to 
establish contacts in the West. Dozens 
of skilled Wehrmacht specialists had 
been won over to the East by the 


prospect of steady military employ- 
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ment. And only recently, the general 
officers had joined a couple of lieu- 
tenants and sergeants plus a few civil- 
ians—the list of signatures includes: 
“Dr. Earl Geissler, former SA man,” 
“Theophil Beust, former NSDAP in- 
and Horst 
father of the 


Dressler-An- 
Kraft-durch- 


Freude movement—to issue a dra- 


structor,” 
dres, 


matic and most significant “Open 
Letter to all Former Members of the 
National Socialist Party, Officers and 
Professional Soldiers in West Ger- 
many.” No doubt about it. they will 
get their recruits. 


PRUSSIAN TITOISM? 


But is all this simply the Stalinist 


party line whipped through from 
above? Or is there an independent 
German militarist tactic? It is not 
easy to say. Almost all of the key 
gen- 
uinely “converted.” A Moscow poli- 
tical school is, after all, no OCS or 


Pentagon seminar. Minds and hearts 


Eastern military men have been 


are changed. And there are not a few 
real fanatics who have emerged 

Major von Frankenberg (former 
“Edelweiss” squadron commander). 
Korfes, Steidle, von Lenski, Major 
Bernard Bechler (who sent his wife 
off to a GPU camp on his return 
... Most of the others 


are simply job-holding military camp- 


from Russia) 


followers, opportunists who would 
fight for Stalin, Franco or Bao Dai. 
Still, there is somewhere the secret 
shadow of a desperate national strat- 
egy. Is a man like Vincenz Mueller 
completely reliable? Here is a Gen- 
eral Staff officer trained in the old 
von Seeckt 


tened for years to the Seeckt theories: 


tradition. He had _lis- 
collaboration with the Red Army. 
participation in a Chinese _political- 
military renaissance, ultimate Ger- 
man domination of a Slav-Oriental- 
Teuton triumvirate. | have met men 
who are convinced that there is a 
strategy (wild, or ingenious, as the 
case may be) of Prussian Titoism 

or, as they would prefer to have it. 
a reverse “Tauroggen” (where the 
812 shifted from 


Napoleon's side to help 


German army in 


liberate 
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Europe). At any rate, it is something 
to be watched, something that is 
keeping the NKVD busy nights. 
Until the emergence of the Bruder- 
schajft, all had been relatively quiet 
on the Western front. Was it the lin- 
gering traumatic shock of the 
Zusammenbruch of April-May 1945? 
The generals lived silently in retire- 
ment. It had all been a horror—the 





VON MANTEUFFEL—'BIG BROTHER’ 


defeat. the conduct of the war. the 
ignominy after July 20 (thousands of 
officers were arrested and degraded. 
generals were hanged. field-marshals 
humiliated . . .). A few wrote their 
memoirs (some excellent documents. 
like that of General Hans Seidel). 
Some easy money was made with sen- 
sational pieces for the picture maga- 
zines——-most of which, despite much 
vulgarity and not a little fiction. 
were curiously anti-Nazi and anti-Hit- 
ler in effect. General Franz Halder 
did a best-selling pamphlet on Hitler 
as a “military genius’—-which out- 
raged fussy Allied officials because of 
the handsome portrait of Adolph on 
the cover, and even alarmed them 
with the implication that the Ger- 
man Army could have won the war 
if it were not for the lunacies of Der 
Fuehrer—but none of this was sig- 
nificant. Halder occasionally gave an 
eager UP reporter an interview or 
two, amounting, really, to no more 
than would the new vagaries of a 


General Fuller or a Max Werner. No, 
here were only the atomized rem- 
nants of an old military tradition that 
serves the state faithfully, sometimes 


even dominates it, but never seizes 
the initiative, never seizes power. 
Then, with the news that cold, 
clever Konrad Adenauer had been 
looking for the “professional advice” 
of General Manteuffel 


came the focus of public attention on 


Hasso von 


the secret order of German officers 
known as the Bruderschaft (Brother- 


hood - 


VON MANTEUFFEL'S CAREER 


The leader's name_ itself——Orwell 
or Huxley would never have dared 
to invent it--seemed to spell out 
hateful. monocled deviltry. Nor was 
Hasso von Manteuffel a representa- 
tive of the purest Prussian tradition. 
He liked to emphasize that he was 
ho General Staff officer, and had 
never enjoyed an education at a mili- 
tary academy. The 55-year-old Man- 
teuffel had risen with the growth of 
the Berlin 


after the Nazis’ Austrian success in 


guard-battalion which. 
1938, had become an elite forma- 
tion. He became the Kommandant of 
the Panzerkorps, “Grossdeutschland.” 
His Hitler-awarded Ritterkreuz was 
He fought 


with Rommel, almost spearheaded the 


trimmed with diamonds. 


“Rundstedt offensive” to suecess, was 
Hitler’s favorite military adviser to 
the end. After the war. he waited 
patiently in PW camps, made friends 
with Captain Liddell Hart (writing 


Talk) who 


found him a warrior with “a pleas- 


The German Generals 


ant vein of humor,” and_ together 
they laughed over Manteuffel’s wittily 
remembered stories of the Eastern 
Front. The General is today a suc- 
cessful businessman, exporting, of all 
things, screws. 

Von Manteuffel is. 
Big Brother of the Bruderschajt, al- 


in reality . the 


though he himself is not listed as a 
member. As a fellow traveler, how- 
ever, he is the key middleman of the 
triumvirate which runs the shadowy 
about which no one 


much. His 


organization 


actually knows very 
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WEHRMACHT 


CONTINUED 


articles in the Bonn Diplomatic Bul- 
letin present the line, his interviews 
crystallize public opinion. Manteuffel 
has argued for an Atlantic-obligated 
German military defense establish- 
ment on the basis of the return of 
fullest national sovereignty. He has 
no use for “the Halders and that 
crowd” who, he feels, are “confused 
and indecisive . . .” 

But. curiously enough, the very 
same charges have been made against 
the Bruderschajt. Von Manteuffel has 
gone off in one direction; the Bruder- 
schaft’s Hellmut Beck- 
Broichsitter, in another; and the grey 
eminence, Alfred Franke-Griecksch. 
in still another. One wonders if this 
is really accidental or pointless. For 


organizer, 


each of them represents a main ten- 
dency and they have. thus, exhausted 
all possibilities in the developing 


Western policy. 
TWO OTHER WAYS 


Beck-Broichsitter—-who was the 
General’s Chief-of-Staff—is the ex- 
treme Western exponent of the trio. 
He is for a French-German union, 
a European Federation, a European 
Army. He is the internationalist with 
connections leading to General De 
Gaulle. He has advocated completely 
mixed groups and units in a new In- 
ternational European Defense Force. 
His views are clearly enough ex- 
pressed in the Bruderschaft’s mimeo- 
graphed organ, Dienst aus Hamburg. 
but his motives—like his entire or- 
ganization of secret “cells’—are in 
the dark. Hasn’t he hinted that in any 
European military setup it would 
only be inevitable. after all, that the 
Germans would preponderate in num- 
bers and influence? 

Franke-Greicksch is at the other 
extreme wing: a man with a vague 
bespectacled face, a mystical ideo- 
logue. He was, before 1933, one of 
the chief assistants of Gregor Strasser 
[early Nazi leader—Ep.] and he fled 
with Otto Strasser [who formed a 
moderate opposition to Hitler—Eb. ] 
after Gregor’s murder. He returned, 
however, in °34. Had he betrayed 
some of the Strasser people to the 


police? Was he identical with the 
Gestapo agent “Hildebrand”? At any 
rate, he immediately took up a 
ranking position in the SS (and in 
the SD—the Sicherheitsdienst). By 
the end of the war he was in the in- 
ner circle of Heinrich Himmler’s ad- 
visers—with the rank of SS Stand- 
artenfuehrer. The British kept him 
interned until 1948. Thereafter, the 
neo-fascist movement in Western Ger- 
many—dominated politically by the 
“Socialist” Reichspartet which is 
dedicated to fulfill what was “good 
and progressive” in Nazism—had an 
eloquent spokesman. Here was all 
the old rot of an “organic world- 
view,’ a new European revolution 
transcending Capitalism and Com- 
munism.... 

Still, beyond all the rhetoric the 
man is dangerous and should be 
taken seriously. When he proclaims 
dialectical materialism to be a syn- 
thesis of “idealism (German) and 
materialism (Slavic), he means that 
after the “decline of the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon forces” only the Slavs 


and the Germans have “genuine revo- 


lutionary energy”; and that means, 





in turn, that a new Europe could be 
built up under the symbol of the 
Prussian eagle and the Russian bear. 
Translated into everyday organiza- 
tional reality, this accounts for the 
“cells” of the Bruderschaft in Eastern 
Germany. His recent message to a 
Communist-front Congress in Prague 
reassured the East that he stood for 
friendship, not enmity. This is a note 
which had also been struck by the 
bomb-thrower of July 20, Count 
Stauffenberg, whose “Eastern orien- 
tation” reflected substantial sympa- 
thies of the old officer and diplomatic 
classes. Franke-Griecksch has accord- 
ingly spoken for the “neutrality” of 
Germany. He has opposed any pro- 
gram of military rearmament for 
the Bonn Republic: “No German 
soldiers for cannon-fodder!” Franke- 
Griecksch’s 
ambition to be the “German Chan- 
cellor of the European Brotherhood” 
can be taken for the Quatsch it surely 
is; but when he speaks of “our com- 


“sense of testing,” his 


rades in the Ostpolizei” one begins to 
wonder whether Vincenz Mueller and 
Martin Lattman have been sneaking 
across the Elbe for nothing. 





Soviet Officers Vote Against Stalin 


BERLIN 


A surprising feature of the recent ration-coupon vote of East Berliners 


igainst Communism was the large number of Soviet officers who, without 
being asked to join in the anti-Kremlin plebiscite sponsored by Mayor Ernst 
Reuter and the people of West Berlin, voluntarily mailed food ration coupons 
to Schoeneberg City Hall. Thus, for the first time since the dissolution of 





the All-Russian Constituent Assembly in 
January 1918, Soviet citizens had an op- 
portunity to express their sentiments on 
Communist rule. The photostat at left 
shows one of the many Soviet food ra- 


coupons mailed to West Berlin’s 


City Hall. The coupon says (bottom, left) 
“Card only valid during current month,” 


and (top right) “Not renewable if lost.”’ The number was blotted out by the 
Berlin Telegraf, Social Democratic newspaper, in order to protect the sender. 
According to the Berlin Kurier of October 11, when the huge electric billboard 
facing the Soviet sector flashed the news that Soviet officers were participat- 
ing in the anti-Kremlin plebiscite, there was loud applause from the crowd 
on the Soviet side of the street. Speaking from the same City Hall steps at 
the Freedom Bell dedication on October 24, Mayor Reuter, who led the first 
international anti-Stalin plebiscite, expressed his conviction that “the great 
Russian people would be in accord with us if they could express their will.” 
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BOHN 


HIS IS A STORY about a lady 
per’ a conscience. It is also a 
success story. Since it has a happy 
ending, I should say off-hand that it 
ought to be popular. When I add that 
it is about the South—in fact. about 
North and 
South—you will see that it has a sur- 
prise twist to it. All in all, that 
should make a sure-fire recipe. 


cooperation between 


It all starts with Rae Brandstein. 
She has been around quite a while. 
In fact, I can hardly remember when 
I didn’t know her. She is not an un- 
happy person. On the contrary, she 
is rather jolly. But she is quick to 
sense the unhappiness of others. And 
their remoteness from her has noth- 
ing to do with the case. The radar 
of her conscience seems to pick up 
the vibrations of unhappiness clean 
across a continent or an ocean. 


LADY WITH A MISSION 


Some one told her about the 
schools for colored folks down south 
—how mean and rickety and ill- 
equipped they were. Now here was 
this lady in New York. There were 
plenty of good deeds she could have 
busied herself with right here. She 
was far away from the colored boys 
and girls of Alabama or Mississippi. 
She knew as well as anyone how the 
“Yankees” 


who butt into affairs which are none 


Southerners feel about 


of their business. But she was driven. 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Twain 
Shall Meet 


She had a mission. Something had to 
be done. 

So Rae started the National Com- 
mittee for Rural Schools, with an 
address at 112 East Nineteenth 
Street in New York. At first, it was 
made up of Rae and some friends 
who were willing to stake her until 
she got started. The first cash was 
invested in a trip to Georgia so that 
this good neighbor could find a point 
of contact. As you would expect her 
to do, she started right in at head- 
quarters. She had a conference with 
responsible Southern educators at At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

That was in 1948, only two and a 
half years ago. It is hard to believe 
that so much has happened in these 
thirty months. There were seven men 
and women on hand at that meeting. 
They talked for four or five hours. 
The Georgia school people were, nat- 
urally, puzzled by the lady from 
New York—I 


puzzled in their place. At last, one 


would have been 


of them said to Rae: “All right. you 
asked for it. You want to do some- 
thing about the Negro schools. We'll 
show you what they’re like. Then you 
can decide whether it’s worthwhile.” 
So the “Yankee” lady was taken on 
a sight-seeing tour. 
This intersectional investigating 
committee saw a lot of schools. But 
Rae is a very definite sort of per- 
son, and she has always limited her 
accounts of that trip to just one of 
them. In a certain Georgia county, 
which shall remain nameless, she and 
her guides came upon a bleak and 
well-weathered shack which housed 
black 


the activities of forty-nine 


boys and girls and the Negro girl 
who served as their teacher. 

The list of things that were lack- 
ing was a long one. Seats, for ex- 
ample. Three planks fastened to up- 
rights without any backs served for 
the younger children. The elder ones 
stood up throughout the long day. 
And this after they had walked from 
three to eight miles from their homes. 
I wanted to make sure about this 
point: 
school and home again?” “No,” 


“You mean eight miles to 


came the answer, “eight miles each 


way. And without lunch. In the 
morning, each child would eat what 
he could find for breakfast. Then, 
after he had returned at night, he 
would consume another catch-as- 
catch-can meal and go to bed. No 
wonder they looked more dead than 


alive in their schoolroom. 
CRETONNE ON A CRATE 


The teacher had no _ theoretical 
preparation for her task, but what 
she lacked in training she made up 
in devotion. In one corner of the 
room, she had installed an orange 
crate all decorated with cretonne and 
a little mirror. On the shelves were 
ranged seeds and shells and insects. 
And above it stood the proud desig- 
nation: “Science Corner.” 

But the emphasis Rae put on one 
special deficiency astonished me. She 
is not the kind of person who is in- 
terested in sports, and I don’t sup- 
pose she ever spent her time and 
money at Yankee Stadium or Ebbets 
Field. Yet, what particularly both- 
ered her was the lack of baseball 
equipment. On the desolate, dirty ex- 
panse surrounding the dreary school- 
house, the poor black kids played the 
national game with an old stick for 
a bat and rolled-up newspaper for a 
ball. Practically with tears in her 
eyes. Rae said to me: “Imagine. 
These boys are American citizens. If 
the Constitution doesn’t guarantee 
them a ball and bat, it ought to. I 
just couldn't stand it. What kind of 
\mericanism can you expect where 
even the baseball is faked?” 

Well. 


f 


things moved fast. Rae 
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HOME FRONT costixum 


started a Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, with an illiterate but energetic 
Negro woman as president. The 
“Yankee meddler” hurried back to 
New York and raised what money 
she could. There was just enough to 
buy the lumber required to build a 
one-room school. The lumber was de- 
livered and the PTA members, both 
men and women. set to work. Within 
a matter of weeks. a neat, substantial 
new building stood in place of the 
old, dilapidated shack. It had seats 
and blackboards and the other things 
a school is supposed to have. And on 
the wide playgrounds. the children 
played with real baseballs and foot- 


halls. 
LOVE NEEDED, TOO 


But _ this 
knows something about children. 


meddling — missionary 
She understood that they needed 
more than buildings and equipment. 
What they needed. she said, was love. 
“I found out.” she explains, “one 
reason why they looked only half- 
alive. Not one of them had ever had 
a birthday present. Some of them 
didnt even have birthdays. No one 
remembered when they were born. 
and no one seemed to care. They 
had never been recognized as separ- 
ate individuals.” Here was a task: to 
give love and recognition to forty- 
nine hitherto neglected children. 
First. the list of birthdays had to 
be set up. and children with none 
had to have them assigned. The rest 
was an all-year-round job for the 
New York meddler. Every child now 
receives a card and a gift on his 
birthday. It is not just a formal gift. 
a gift that would do for anyone. It 





MAN OF DISTINCTION 
“Pm not a pacifist, 1 just 
want peace.’—Harry Bridges 
The distinction is nice, 
It really is—very. 
'"'s nicer, in fact, 


Than Harry. 


—Richard Armour 





is a special present selected just for 
him, something that he wants or a 
piece of clothing suited to his age 
and size. “They need _ individual 
recognition,” says Rae. “They have 
been treated like animals long 
enough.” 

This tale might end here. Bright- 
ening the lives of forty-nine children 
is something of an accomplishment 
by itself. But life goes on. A good 
deed tends to multiply. And the mul- 
tiplication of this good deed in a 
naughty world has a special moral. 
You have heard how proud and care- 
less and selfish and good-for-nothing 
the Southerners are. Well, read this 
story through to the end and then 
make up your mind. Perhaps they 
have been done an injustice. 

You recall the colored woman who 
was president of the PTA although 
she couldn't read or write. Well. at 
this point in the narrative she is the 
one who carries the ball. She had an 
idea. She dressed herself up and went 
to the County Building and made a 
short, simple speech to the Georgia 
white folks. “See what these people 


away off in New York did for us.” 


she told them. “Now what are you 
going to Py 


If this incident occurred in a novel 
written about the South, you know 
how it would end. The ignorant black 
woman would be sent back to her 
cabin and the white ladies and gentle- 
men would tell funny stories about 
her that night at their country club. 
But this is not a chapter in a novel. 
and here is what happened down in 
Georgia last year: The white people 
of that county—-especially the white 
clubwomen—got busy. And now the 
colored folks have a beautiful con- 
solidated school with buses to trans- 
port the pupils. But I will let a 
voung Negro teacher tell the rest of 
the story in her own words. Here is 
part of a letter which Miss Brandstein 
recently received from her: 

“So we are in our new school and 
all of my students are here, at least 
most of them. Every morning. those 
that aren’t in my room come in to see 


me, and they want to know about 


you and the good things you have 
been doing for us. The President of 
the PTA told me about the letter she 
got from you. 

“Our new building is real nice. 
It has ten classrooms, with a prin- 
cipal’s room, teachers’ lounge, super- 
visor’s office, room for a clinic, a 
library and kitchen. . . . 

“The plans for turning our other 
school, the one we built ourselves, 
into a community center are coming 
along. You mentioned the chairs for 
this center. We have been so busy 
since the opening that we haven't had 
time to have a PTA meeting. But we 
will have one on the third Sunday of 
the month. 

“All of the children, the ones who 
used to be in our old one-room 
school. are asking me to tell you to 
please send them their presents like 
you have been sending them... . We 
have an enrollment here of about 
100 students. We have 12 teachers 
and 4+ county buses. We are using 
our baseballs, bats and basketballs 
here at this school, and we will use 
the books at the center so we can 
have something to read. I will send 
you a list of children for presents 
very soon. Their parents have been 
asking about what will happen be- 
tween you and us. The children all 


send their love.” 


WAR'S END? 


A fine ending for a success story. 
A fine school, 400 pupils. twelve 
teachers, a library, a kitchen—and | 
feel sure the kids now have good 
lunches. I am sure their attention 
has improved. Better yet, they still 
remember to send love to the med- 
dling lady from the North. But the 
best part of all is that the main 
job of cleaning things up and giving 
these colored kids a break was done 
by the white people of the South. 
Maybe the War between the States is 
coming to an end, 

P.S. On November 19, at 7 p.m., 
a cocktail party and dance will be 
given for the benefit of the National 
Committee for Rural Schools at 
Danceland. on 125th Street, N.Y.C. 
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Was 


By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Middle Eastern Correspondent 


srael’s Crisis Necessary? 


Religious bloc’s overthrow of Ben Gurion 


almost played into hands of extremists 


\r presstime, news came 
through that Ben Gurion had 
formed a new cabinet composed of 
the same elements as the old coali- 
tion. The Israeli crisis is thus re- 
solved, at least temporarily, and a 
new election therefore appears un- 
likely. Although parts of the fol- 
lowing report by Mark Alexander 
are now tendered out of date, this 
analysis of the background of the 
crisis ts still pertinent.—Eb. 


JERUSALEM 


ERTAIN crises are inevitable and 
Preeti are powerless to 
prevent them. Others strike the ob- 
server as completely senseless and 
avoidable. To the latter category be- 
longs the crisis now raging in the 
young State of Israel. for it is a 
crisis which never had to happen. 

Curiously, the fall of the Ben 
Gurion Government on October 16, 
and the decision to hold new elec- 
tions next February which was made 
after Ben Gurion failed to organize 
an acceptable cabinet, will solve 
neither the crisis nor the vexing 
problems which lie at the root of it. 
As a matter of fact. Ben Gurion’s 
downfall has resulted in a_ political 
impasse so serious that time may 
only perpetuate it. This setting. the 
worst possible for the survival of 
democratic government, may prove 
ideal for the growth of extreme left- 
ist and rightist groups. And that is 
the gravest prospect which Israel 
faces in the near future. 

Israel's first. and thus far only 
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election, held early in 1949, gave 
Ben Gurion’s MAPAI (labor party) 
by far the largest percentage of 
votes (38), but not enough to gov- 
ern. A coalition with the “religious 
bloc” (13 per cent of the total vote) 


and the Progressive party (5 per 





BEN GURION: LOST PATIENCE 


cent) appeared natural, for the right 
and left opposition groups combined 
could muster a force representing 
nearly 40 per cent of the electorate. 

The first “Knesst” (as the Israeli 
parliament is called) was elected for 
a four-year period, and until a short 
while ago no serious political observ- 
er would have believed that a crisis 
was imminent. The showdown be- 
tween the coalition partners was 
precipitated by two completely unre- 
lated matters: (1) the economic pro- 
gram of the government, and (2) the 


religious demands of the orthodox 
bloc. 

The religious bloc demanded strict- 
er observance of the Sabbath, adher- 
ence to Hebrew dietary and marriage 
laws over state laws. and other con- 
cessions which, in effect, would have 
asserted the dominance of church 
over state in Israel. 

The economic problems which 
helped topple the government result 
mainly from the continued mass im- 
Zionist is fully 


aware that, for many years to come, 


migration. Every 


Israel will require considerable help 
from abroad to enable it to carry out 
its big task: the absorption of hun- 
dreds of thousands of newcomers. 
Ben Gurion and his MAPAI col- 
leagues were prepared to go more 
than halfway in meeting the demands 
of their more conservative coalition 
partners on the issue of creating fav- 
orable conditions for prospective in- 
vestors of capital, as a means of 
creating more industry and more em- 
ployment. 
NO LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

At a conference with U.S. Zionists 
in Jerusalem’s King David Hotel late 
in September, a blueprint for a bil- 
lion-dollar loan was worked out 
without encountering any major dif- 
ference of opinion, despite the fact 
that most of the overseas visitors were 
neither socialists nor left-of-center 
liberals. But the very small rightist 
majority within the religious bloc de- 


manded the abolition of rationing 
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and other controls which had become 
necessary because of Israel’s unfav- 
orable trade balance (the value of 
imports was 6 to 7 times greater than 
that of exports). This would have 
improved the lot of a small propor- 
tion of the population and worsened 
that of the majority, for essential 
foodstuffs and clothing were already 
at a premium. Ben Gurion and his 
MAPAI could not go along with such 
a demand. Whether or not it was de- 
sirable or defensible from a moral 
or political point of view, it could 
not have been effectuated as a purely 
practical matter: Israel is a state in 
which organized labor predominates, 
and the Histadruth (central trade 
union body) would not have coun- 
tenanced introduction of a laissez- 
faire economy on grounds that it 
would produce social and_ political 
unrest. Given the nature of the Israeli 
economy. most of which was organ- 
ized along socialistic lines long be- 
fore an independent state came into 
being. a laissez-faire type economy 


is an obvious impossibility. 


LOST PATIENCE 


All this must have been known to 
the rightwingers in the Government. 
doubtful 
actually intended to bring the issue 


and it is whether they 


to a head. In all probability they 
were ready to compromise, but they 
had used the tactic of political black- 
mail once too often. Ben Gurion and 
the other MAPAT leaders had finally 
lost patience, and no longer wanted 
to endure the procrastination and 
halfhearted support of their conser- 
vative partners in the ruling govern- 
ment coalition. 

Whether or not Ben Gurion’s resig- 
nation was good or bad politics, it is 
unlikely that the elections will pro- 
duce any real change in the political 
picture. Forecasts made now would 
hardly prove reliable, since the elec- 
tion campaign has not quite begun. 
but a few general remarks are in 
order. 

MAPATIT, which has been in power 
since the founding of the state of 
Israel, can record many achievements 


to its credit which are not unlike 
those of the British Labor Govern- 
ment; but, also like its British count- 
erpart, MAPAI will be held respon- 
sible for many of the country’s 
difficulties, notwithstanding the fact 
that at least some of these (notably 
the immigration problem) are not of 
MAPATI’s doing. It should not be for- 
gotten that more than 30 per cent of 
the Israeli population arrived here 
after the founding of the new state 
in mid-1948. Many of the new 
arrivals are disgruntled because they 
have not found jobs or homes, can- 
not yet read or speak the Hebrew lan- 
guage fluently, have not become in- 
tegrated culturally or socially. They 
are thus easy prey for extremist 
demogagues who promise them a land 
of milk and honey in which ideal 
housing and employment will be 
handed them on a platter. The Com- 
munists, the pro-Soviet MAPAM, and 
the sémi-fascist “Freedom” party will 
try in every way to get the support 
of these new political illiterates, and 
MAPAIT, 


work very hard not to lose ground. 


conversely, will have to 





Any gains made by the extreme 
left will more than likely be counter- 
balanced by similar gains on the 
right, but this will provide small com- 
fort for those who oppose totalitar- 
ianism both of the left and right and 
want to see a strong democratic gov- 
ernment in power. 


BIG ODDS 


This correspondent does not share 
David Ben Gurion’s belief in an 
overwhelming victory for democracy 
and socialism at the polls in Febru- 
ary—a belief which must have moti- 
vated his resignation and the subse- 
quent decision to hold new elections. 
But his optimism cannot be regarded 
as altogether groundless. Ben Gurion 
has more than once fought success- 
fully against bigger odds. Perhaps 
Israel’s new citizens will show more 
political maturity than people im- 
agine, and will not fall victim to any 
of the Israeli varities of totalitarian- 
ism—a totalitarianism which, for all 
its Hebrew coating, is after all blood- 
brother to the very tyrannies the 


newcomers came here to escape. 





. . . And Speaking of Disasters .. . 


“Today there is a definite emergency confronting our country, and to cope 
with it there is immediate need for a Disaster Panel. It isn’t necessary to tele- 
phone, a letter will do, but it is vitally important that everyone do his part. 
The failure of one person will break the chain. 


“Read the following statement of facts and act. Send a dollar bill with a 


letter to Cincinnati, and make ten copies of this letter. 


Mail them to ten 


people you believe will serve on our Disaster Panel. 


“The re-election of Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio next year is a 
matter of National Import; its significance and importance extends 


beyond the border of Ohio. 


“Taft has been singled out by the AFL, CIO, Railroad Brotherhoods 
and left wingers generally for slaughter. Many millions of dollars 


are being accumulated to destroy him politically. If these forces are 
successful it will have a most serious effect on the other members 


of Congress who are inclined to vote courageously. In short, his de- 


feat under the circumstances would be a “Catastrophe.” 


“If several millions of Americans from every state in the Union will 
drop him a little note and attach a one-dollar bill—not ten, fifty, 
or one hundred—just one dollar, and tell him they appreciate his 
service to the nation, and want him to continue, he would be better 


able to meet the vicious attack being made upon him. 


“If you value your own and your family’s stake in the present struggle 


against complete surrender to Socialism—if not eventual Communism—you 


will, I feel sure, be glad to do your bit by sending at least one dollar. . . . The 


tide must be turned now, it may well be our last chance..”"—From a chain 
letter being circulated by the Taft Campaign Committee. 
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DALLIN 


T IS CUSTOMARY to dismiss as un- 
tes the various slogans and 
movements like One World, Union 
Now and World Federation whose 
aim is a united world in which there 
will no longer be wars between na- 
tions and peace will reign on earth. 
Under present conditions, we regard 
such projects as utopian and vision- 
ary. Yet, it is imperative from time to 
time to lift our eves from the cur- 
rent scene and attempt to look into 
the future. however shadowy and un- 
certain its contours may be. 

The vision of a united world is 
elusive. yet tenacious. It has been 
seemingly banished more than once, 
only to return again. The defunct 
League of Nations tried to achieve 
it, but adopted the wrong approach 
and _ therefore Herr Schickl- 
gruber tried to unite the world after 
grand 


died. 
his own fashion. but his 
scheme ended in suicide in a Berlin 
bunker when the world said “no!” 
At the present time, the Great Red 
Father in the Kremlin is eager to ap- 
ply his own special unifying tech- 
niques to the problem, but the great 
majority of the world has answered 
again with a decisive negative. 

Still, the ideal of a united world 
will not down. The road will be hard, 
and new wars may lie along the way. 
But, one day, the goal will be 
achieved. 

The creation of the United Na- 
tions in 1945 was but another indi- 
cation that a united world is still very 
much on the international business 
agenda. The UN today is still just a 
microscopic embryo; for five years, 
it did little but blunder through a 
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By David J. Dallin 


A United World— 
The Ultimate Goal 


jungle of propaganda and vetoes, and 
it still lacks the ability to prevent 
wars. However, four symptomatic de- 
velopments of a positive nature have 
taken place in recent months: 

1. The UN has played a role in re- 
pelling aggression in Korea. Even 
though the role was largely nominal, 
this represented a significant begin- 
ning: a military coalition was created 
within the international organization. 

2. There has been a gradual shift 
in the center of gravity from the sup- 
posedly all-powerful Security Council 
to the supposedly impotent General 
Assembly. Actually, the Council, 
paralyzed by the veto, has been un- 
With its 


new enlarged jurisdiction, the As- 


able to work effectively. 


sembly may now become a formid- 
able instrument, provided its leading 
members have the courage to con- 
tinue along the road they have taken 
and defy the vociferous protests of 
Mr. Vishinsky and his colleagues. 

3. The Atlantic Pact military or- 
ganization has been formed. If this 
undertaking succeeds, it will result in 
an international body of an entirely 
new kind. In all previous coalitions, 
a unified command, if any, emerged 
under the stress of wartime necessity 
and ended with the war. Yet, we are 
witnessing today the creation of an 
organically unified army at a time 
when actual military operations may 
be far in the future. 

This international force, if expand- 
ed to include other nations as well, 
may one day constitute the military 
power of a united world, with the 
ability and the authority to suppress 
armed conflicts between nations. The 


resistance of Russia’s present Soviet 
masters is the chief obstacle which 
will have to be removed, one way or 
another. 

4. Since last June, the United 
States has assumed greater leader- 
ship in world affairs than ever be- 
fore. Today, the only way to a united 
world is under American leadership. 

Hitherto, divergent interests, local 
considerations and exaggerated na- 
tionalism have blocked the road to 
international unity. These barriers 
have not vanished and may even rise 
higher than ever once the Soviet 
menace has been eliminated. Mutual 
consent cannot be relied upon to com- 
plete the great task of unification; 
persuasion will have to be supple- 
mented by compulsion if the archaic 
concept of absolute sovereignty is not 
to win the day. 

Who, today, is in a position to 
undertake this assignment? Ob- 
viously, contemporary realities make 
this country the only possible candi- 
date. To be sure, the United States is 
not universally popular nor is _ its 
record unspotted. Nevertheless, as the 
one great power that has never en- 
gaged in large-scale seizure of for- 
eign territory, America would be 
more acceptable than Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Japan or 
any other nation in the role of world 
leader. 

The United States will be able to 
claim a moral basis for its new 
dynamic policy only if it subscribes 
to the principle of a permanent New 
Deal in world affairs and directs its 
efforts toward the goal of a stable 
peace founded on strength. 

In the meantime, the objective of 
the democratic world must be not 
merely a diplomatic or military vic- 
tory over the Soviet enemy, but the 
inclusion of a liberated Russia in 
the new international fabric. We can 
have no loftier goal with which to 
capture the hearts of friend and foe 
alike than that of completing the 
bold international edifice whose 
foundations have so far barely been 
laid in the soil of our pain-wracked 


planet. 





Gold and serum hawked like cigarets, 


Americanized Portuguese, a free flow of refugees 


and strategic materials—all this is 





By Edward Hunter 


New Leader Far Eastern Correspondent 


MACAO: BAGDAD ON THE PACIFIC 


Macao 
ANT an ounce of gold, or a 
Ws: of it. in bullion form, 
or shaped as bracelets. rings. or what- 
ever your whim or commercial in- 
stinct demands? Want a firecracker, 
or a ton of gigantic fireworks that 
will blossom forth in the form of 
dragons, lanterns and bells? Want a 
barrel of oyster paste. or of airplane 
gasoline, or enough surgical instru- 
ments and medicines to equip a hos- 
pital? 

Come to Macao. and you will be 
able to obtain any of these items 
without any fuss, except the inevit- 
able Asiatic bargaining process. 

Want to visit the world-notorious 
opium dens of Macao? You're too 
late. The last one was shut about five 
years ago. Want to see the red light 
districts? You're out of luck there, 
too. There just aren't any. There is 
a street of two-story green houses, in 
each of which a few sing-song girls 
reside with their “mamas.” They are 
“on call,” though. All they do on the 
premises is just laze about. tend their 
babies, play mah jong. and eat. 

Want to do some gambling around 
a roulette table. with sloe-eyed beau- 
ties casually putting a fortune on 
each turn of the wheel? You'll have 
to go to Europe for that. There aren’t 
any in Macao any more: roulette is 
banned. There are gambling houses 
still, a half dozen of them. occupying 
several floors each, with each floor 
dispensing its game of chance like a 
department store. But these are sor- 
did institutions, with croupiers who 


10 


look as enthusiastic as the laundry- 
inan around the corner, and dressed 
the same wav. The players are 
usually coolie folk. shop clerks, and 
some wealthy refugee wastrels, who 
bet with the energy of an octogenar- 
ian. 

Want to play mah jong? Well, now 
you ve hit it. The clatter of mah jong 
sets is heard all day and all night 
on almost every Macao street. These 
are usually family games, though, 
like stud poker back home, probably 
cheaper than going to the movies. 
[ haven't seen a bamboo-and-ivory 
mah jong set yet in Macao. They 
are all of shiny plastic. This should 
be significant of something. but of 


what I’m not sure. 


OLD AND NEW 


All this is what Macao adds up to 
on your first visit. The only way to 
get here is by river-steamer from 
Hong Kong in three hours, or to 
charter an airplane in Hong Kong 
for a 20-minute hop. There isn’t any 
regular airplane service any more, 
and there never was an airport; only 
a small seaplane base that American 
aviators over-enthusiastically wiped 
out in wartime. The only railway 
from Hong Kong runs to Canton, 
across the wide mouth of the Pearl 
River. Macao is the other corner in 
the base of a triangle. 

There is no more pleasant an ex- 
cursion anywhere in the world than 
this river trip from Hong Kong. The 
swiftly 


skirt the scores of mountains and 


tidy ships all British now 


hills that constitute islands all the 
way. Each island has its own un- 
written pirate lore, to which pages 
are still being written every so 
often. The river boats have iron grat- 
ings which can be quickly locked, 
barring the decks to pirates and 
bandits. 

Indeed, Portugal has these pirates 
to thank for possession of the colony. 
The Chinese emperor gave Portugal 
the tiny town in the mid-sixteenth 
century, as a reward for helping to 
clear the district of pirates. It has 
been doing so ever since. In_ this 
topsy-lturvy twentieth century, when 
countries often exist only in exile. it 
is curious to recall that Macao was 
once, for sixty years, the only sov- 
ereign part of Portugal that existed. 
Spain had occupied the Portuguese 
homeland, and the only place in the 
world where the Portuguese flag flew, 
between 1581 and 1640, was in the 
Asiatic town of Macao. 

But let us return to the Macao of 
today. The city is a free port. and 
as Portugal did not join the inter- 
national agreement on gold, the vyel- 
more 


low metal can be bought 


cheaply here than anywhere else. 
There are as many gold stores on 
the main street, and on some side 
streets, as there are cigarette stores 
in any American town. The gold is 
attractively laid out in brightly-light- 
ed counters, behind which sit clerks, 
each with'his abacus to calculate the 
price in accordance with the “very 
latest quotations.” 

There do not seem to he any 
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guards about. Yet a haul in any of 
these shops should net a king’s ran- 
Other exhibited 
among the gold, such as jade pieces, 
or semi-precious stones set in gold. 
You can buy all you want of this, 
and take it with you. Laws every- 
where forbid the importation of gold, 
and how you get it and where you 
want to take it is your own business. 
You used to buy gold in the form of 


som. trifles are 


as many trinkets as you could wear, 
but the Hong Kong authorities are 
up to that one, and seize the stuff in- 
discriminately when they find it. 
The only shops that compare in 
number with gold stores in Macao 
are the druggists’, These are not 
drug stores in the American sense, 
dispensing sodas and pop and cos- 
metics—and maybe a drug now and 
then—but places where you can buy 
every sort of serum or medicine in 


any amount you want, and every 
kind of surgical instrument. There 
are special counters for American 
medicaments and for Oriental medi- 
cines, mostly Japanese. There are, 


too, separate stores where ancient 


medicines are sold. such as dried 
seahorse and snakeheads and granu- 
lated root gathered according to 
some astrologist’s calculations. These 
old-time medicine shops service the 
local Chinese trade generally. The 
modern drugs go mostly for export. 
Where to? Well, the only neighbor is 


Communist China. 


JUST FISHING 


Smuggling is a subject pooh-pooh- 
ed hereabouts. First of all, this is a 
free port, and the rule is, take out 
anything you want. Indeed, this is 
the first foreign territory I’ve ever 
gone to where I just disembarked 
and walked off. Nobody bothered to 
look at my baggage. Some customs 
authorities cursorily glanced into the 
baggage of a few Chinese picked at 
random—for dope and guns are con- 
traband. So, except for these, why 
should there be any smuggling? 

A big fishing fleet of junks lies 
alongside the harbor. A U.S. maga- 


zine ran a photograph of them re- 
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cently, captioned as Macao’s smug- 
gling fleet. Everywhere I have gone 
in Macao, in every government office, 
this has been tossed at me as an ex- 
ample of untrustworthy reporting. 
The Portuguese are right. These 
specific ships usually just fish. They 
are wrong in one respect, though. 
Every one, at some time or other, has 
probably done some smuggling as a 
sideline. 

Macao is a heaven-sent bonanza to 


Hong Kong businessmen. Has a ban 


\ 


be 


been put on the export of certain 
strategic materials to Red China? 
Well, it just isn’t sold to Red China. 
It is sold to a Macao interest, and 
what happens to it after is not the 
Hong Kong merchant’s business. To 
be fair, it must be admitted that the 
Americans get their share of this 
business. Is it smuggling? Well, I 
leave that to the legalists. The stuff 
sure gets to the Communists on the 
mainland. 

Macao has some sordid pages in 


its history. The opium trade into 


China went through Macao. The 
coolie trade out of China went 


through Macao. 
And 


trade by coolies: it means trade in 


coolie trade doesn’t mean 





of Chinese were coaxed by tales of 
fabulous wealth or were shanghaied 
into ships which took them, sardine 
fashion, to California or to the 
mines and plantations of Central 
America, for gruelling labor. Up to 
25 per cent of the human cargo 
would perish on such trips. 

There is a_ star-bright page to 
Macao’s history, however, and this is 
its tradition of hospitality to refu- 
gees. I went out to the Barrier Gate 
at the edge of town. Here I saw a 
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SAMPANS LINE CHINA COAST, HELP FISHERMEN, SMUGGLERS 


ew Negro soldiers lounging about, 
f Neg ld l ging about 


and a couple of Portuguese oflicers. 


They were cursorily watching the 
tide of mankind flowing in both 


directions. The only passport a 
human being needs at this gate is his 
face. If his eyes are slanted, and his 
hair black, and his skin yellow, he is 
automatically allowed through. 


JUST TRADERS? 


Chinese, carrying foodstuffs or 
other goods in baskets hanging to 
bamboo poles that are put on their 
shoulder, do a barter trade bewteen 
Red China and Macao. 


more well-to-do merchants, come on 


Some. the 


bicycles. There is a “ferry service,” 
too. You can hitch onto a_ bicycle, 


coolies. Uncounted tens git + dy trpinging to the driver, for a small 
Hey uinging to. the 
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MACAO CONTINUED 


fare. These bicycle-ferries are con- 
stantly in use. 

Are all these Chinese, all dressed 
similarly, all with equally impassive 
faces as they go through the barrier 
in one or the other direction, just 
traders? Are there some political agi- 
lators among them? Guerrilla leaders 
fighting the Communists, or Red 
agents? ©f course there are. The 
Portuguese would be the last to deny 
it. 

Macao is a refuge today for Chin- 
ese from all parts of the mainland. 
It was a refuge during World War II 
for peoples of all races and religions. 
It provided food, clothing and in- 


Many 


transferred to Macao, where they 


struction. Chinese schools 
could teach in freedom. Many re- 
ligious groups did so, too, and still 
do. This is in line with a tradition 


dating back to the sixteenth century. 


HOSPITALITY 


The first Protestant missionaries 
from America, waiting to enter 
China. stopped in Macao. Or they 
came back to Macao during periods 
of persecution. Catholicism was Por- 
tugal’s state religion. but without the 
hospitality accorded the Protestant 
churchmen many would have been 
unable to reach their destinations. 
Chinese are now being prepared to 
enter the priesthood here in Macao, 
for such instruction is impossible in 


Red China today. 


Americans have benefited consid- 
erably from Macao’s hospitality. The 
first treaty between China and the 
U.S. was signed on a stone table in 
a Chinese temple here on July 3, 
1844. Clipper ships that cut deeply 
into British trade, and helped smash 
the Honorable East India Company’s 
monopoly, could not have operated 
without Macao. The quaint Protest- 
ant cemetery in Macao has many 
American names inscribed on_ its 
tombstones. 


MANY REFUGEES 


Only the front wall of Macao’s 
first cathedral still stands, but it is 
one of the most imposing monuments 
in the world. The labor was supplied 
mainly by Chinese and Japanese 
Christians, who had found refuge in 
Macao. 

There are a strange couple of hun- 
dred new refugees in Macao—Por- 
tuguese who sling American slang 
like nobody’s business, but have diff- 
culty with the Portuguese language. 
They come from Shanghai, where 
they worked for American enterprises 
and thoroughly imbibed the Amer- 
ican spirit and American attitudes. 
They can’t find jobs in their own 
land, for they are strangers to it. 
The U.S., which they adore, doesn’t 
know they exist. They are just an- 
other group of persons out here in 
Asia who have become Americanized 
and whom the Communists are out to 





eliminate. Walkir z down the streets 
of this bit of ancient Portugal in 
Asia, the sound of their bright 
American voices brings the average 
American to a stop. 

He thinks he has run into his 
fellow-countrymen. He hasn’t. Just 
some Portuguese from Shanghai. 
Maybe we don’t deserve it, but these 
“Portuguese” still cling to their 
faith in America. It is a touching 
tribute to what so many people 
abroad insist doesn’t exist-—-Amer- 
ican culture. 

The Macao-born old Portuguese 
families don’t take to these newcom- 
ers. Their frankness, their scorn for 
double-barred doors and cloistered 
windows, appear alien to these folk. 
These Americanized Portuguese from 
Shanghai, too, keep talking of per- 
sonal freedom. 


DEEPER QUALITIES 


This isn’t all of Macao, by any 
means. This is just the superficial 
part—the part that strikes the observ- 
ant visitor when he first comes. 
There is much beneath the surface. 
Macao has been able to survive these 
centuries—it alone in the Far East 
was not taken by the Japanese, for 
instance—-not without possessing 
other, deeper qualities and traits. 

These traits have become the tradi- 
tion. the environment, of Macao. 
They have their calculating and 
callous side. as well as the prettier. 





TOP PRIORITY 


The French are trying to decide whether a television aerial or 
the French flag should have priority at the top of the Eiffel 


Tower.—News item. 


An aerial for television, 


HIDING PLACE 


{ecording to an Associated Press report, a Mr. George R. 


Schiemer has assured the New York State Frozen Food Locker 
{ssociation that the best hiding place in event of atomic explo- 


sion is a frozen-food locker, where “radiation will not penetrate.” 


News item 


Move over ham 


Or tricolor? A hard decision. 
Should love for country or one’s love 
For good reception be above? 


And we can only wait and trust 

The choice will be considered just 

And won’t—of course the hope is small— 
Cause governments, and heads, to fall. 


And quartered cow. 
My Geiger says 
The time is now. 


Yes, now I lay me 
Down to sleep, 
And if I die, 
At least Pll keep. 


—Richard Armour 
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OR A LONG TIME [ have been in- 
ane in the question of why 
journals of opinion such as THE 
New LEADER do not have a circula- 
tion of a million or more. Certainly 
your great gazette has provocative, 
exciting and important material. This 
does not mean that I agree with a 
high proportion of the material but 
the theory of our society is spelled 
out of the basic gamble that truth 
wins cut in a conflict of thought. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the major reason for the failure of 
magazines of opinion to reach the 
mass of Americans is not the cultural 
level of the people of our nation. It 
is, in my opinion, primarily due to 
the fact that the people in our cul- 
ture are not satisfied with critical 
articles, or, what is the usual pat- 
tern, material of a negative nature. 
I have often told my friends in gov- 
ernment that they have two jobs: one 
is to run their departments and the 
other is to lead the people. It is my 
best judgment that Woodrow Wilson 
and Herbert Hoover failed peculiarly 
because they lost sight of the second 
function. To analogize: I find very 
little material in THE New LEapDeER, 
or in any other journal of opinion, 
of a nature which, if further devel- 
oped, could act as the basis for new 
directives on the part of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. 

To be sure, negative criticism is of 


Morris L. Ernst is a chin-sticker- 
outer and an affirmativist from ’way 
back. His legal battles on behalf 
of civil libertarian have 
produced historic 


causes 


some victories. 
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"GUEST COLUMN: 


By Morris L. Ernst 


We Need More 
Affirmative Thinking 


value and I am reminded of the old 
story that after Hercules cleaned out 
the stables there was no duty placed 
on him to fill them up again. The 
analogy with Hercules is, however. 
not complete. A journal of opinion 
should each week have one article 
where the editors or some contributor 
sticks his chin out and proposes in 
rather strong, concrete terms a plan 
for affirmative change in our legis- 
lation or the activities of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the 
People follow those who point the 


Government. 


way, who lead, who have hope. To 
this end might I suggest that THE 
NEw LEADER start a page devoted to 
such affirmative thinking. 

For the purpose of this approach it 
is unimportant whether the article 
comes out in favor of sharing taxi- 
cabs in big cities; or for breaking 
up the vast insurance companies 
since one company has an income in 
excess of the income of at least 
twenty state budgets; or how to pro- 
ceed specifically to abolish all dis- 
crimination in the armed forces; or 
what the Defense Department should 
de to protect small businesses in a 
war situation when the Defense De- 
partment is the single biggest buyer 
in the nation; or, if you please, how 
MacArthur should organize at once 
“The Army of The Peace” to follow 
him in North Korea. 

Couldn’t someone work out the de- 
tails of whether an “Army of The 
Peace” should wait for UN instruc- 
tion or whether the General, under 
his present ample powers from the 
UN, should not immediately put 
people to work patching roofs, bring- 


ing in water, supplying seed for the 
fields, and performing those innuni- 
erable social functions which will de- 
termine the extent of goodwill flow- 
ing to the UN and the United States 
from the people of the East? 
Shouldn’t there be an advisory body 
and shouldn’t MacArthur call in 
civilian consultants including, of 
course, Easterners? How far should 
“The Army of The Peace” proceed 
on the theory that you can’t have a 
national government without an in- 
formed people? 

The program for “The Army of 
The Peace” could be dramatized 
throughout the world and could show 
that shooting is not an end but only 
a means to an end. Such a plan might 
indicate how the reconstruction pro- 
gram could eventually be taken over 
from the military by civilian forces. 
Should we not slap down those big 
shots who think that all we have to 
do is to show the Koreans a Sears 
Roebuck catalog and exhibit our elec- 
tric washing machines? Any plan 
would have to realize that the Koreans 
are years away from what might be 
called the Bendix-washing-machine 
culture. I should imagine that they 
are more concerned about the rice 
crop, obtaining agricultural machin- 
ery, patching roofs, insuring a good 
water supply and getting drugs. 

I refer in scant fashion to this one 
affirmative proposal only because | 
have seen nothing of value on this 
level in any journal of opinion in all 
of the millions of words uttered 
about the Korean mess. If you don’t 
like this idea, any number of read- 
ers will be able to supply scores more 
on which, in my humble opinion, 
THE New Leaver should stick out 
its chin. It should not be a grumbling 
chin. It should be the kind of a chin 
needed by those who accept respon- 
sibility. It is about time that journals 
of opinion in the United States de- 
veloped enough imagination to put 
themselves in the difficult chairs of 
those who are endeavoring to lead 
the UN and the United States for- 
ward in their approaches toward de- 
cency and peace. 
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Wasuincton, D.C. 


N THE EVE of the 1950 elec- 
tions, Washington political an- 


alysts are in agreement on only one 
point: none can recall a more con- 
fusing campaign in recent American 
political history. Observers have 
scanned the horizon in vain for signs 
of a nationwide trend, and not even 
the wisest among them claim with 
any assurance to know what the re- 
sults will show Wednesday morning. 

There appears to be no general 
swing toward either the Republicans 
or the Democrats. Despite the tradi- 
tional trend against the party in 
power in non-Presidential years, as 
many Republican incumbents as 
Democrats are fighting for their lives. 
Taft in Ohio, Millikin in Colorado, 
Capehart in Indiana, Donnell in Mis- 
souri, Dworshak in Idaho and Wiley 
in Wisconsin are all hard put to re- 
gain their Senate seats. Indeed, only 
four Democratic Senators can _ be 
said to be in similar jeopardy in 
the coming vote—Benton in Con- 
necticut, Lucas in Illinois, Myers in 
Pennsylvania and Thomas in Utah. 


STATUS QUO WILL REMAIN 


A fact which may prove of great 
political significance is that the 
normal currents of a non-presidential 
election are apparently being offset 
this year by counter-currents. Con- 
sequently, it is probably a fair guess 
that the balloting on November 7 
will result in maintenance of the 
status quo in the transition from the 
Eighty-first to the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, even though there may be some 


new faces. 
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Election Issues: 
Jobs, Bread, Peace 


But even more important than the 
immediate results are the sources of 
these counter-currents, which are 
certain to persist for at least the next 
two years, if not longer. On Wed- 
nesday morning, of course, the hind- 
sight experts will start to mastermind 
furiously about the various factors 
that went into the election results. 
Even now, however, | think it is pos- 
sible to arrive at an approximation 
of these factors in three short words: 
jobs, bread and peace. These words 
pinpoint the three main foci of in- 
security in American life during the 
past two years. Used as a yardstick, 
they bring some measure of clarity to 
the confused pre-election picture. 

The depth of popular insecurity 
over jobs was demonstrated a year 
ago by the nervous reaction to news 
of serious unemployment in twelve 
“distress areas” throughout the na- 
tion. 

The clamor which has risen over 
inflation in the face of spiraling price 
indices shows how keen is the pub- 
lic’s concern lest food and other life 
necessities zoom beyond the average 
consumer's reach. 

Finally, the reaction to the cold 
war and the conflict in Korea has 
shown the insecurity our fluctuating, 
indecisive foreign policy has aroused 
in John Q. Public, as he anxiously 
asks himself which road leads to war 
and which to peace. 

The voter has been applying these 
tests to the Administration as con- 
trasted with its Republican oppon- 
ents, and also to the candidates in 
individual contests. Since, on this 
basis, the scoreboard fails to show 


By Jonathan Stout 


any consistent pattern, the result has 
been an unusual degree of pre-elec- 
tion uncertainty. 

In the matter of jobs, the Demo- 
crats hold all the political aces. The 
Administration clearly benefits from 
the current level of employment, 
which is the highest in the nation’s 
history. 

On the other hand, the Republi- 
cans stand to profit from their early 
leadership in demanding price and 
wage controls in Congress, while 
the Administration has suffered from 
its failure to invoke such measures 
months ago. Even so, there is no 
clear-cut party division on this issue. 
Many Democrats clamored for con- 
trols as early as the Republicans did. 
and members of both parties may 
find their fates sealed by the stands 
they took or failed to take. 


PEACE AND WAR ISSUES 


On the question of peace or war, 
neither party can claim a monopoly 
of political credits. On the whole, the 
Republicans are the gainers from the 
fact that foreign policy has been 
wholly in the hands of the Admin- 
istration for the past five years, and 
that we now find ourselves in a posi- 
tion where our national security is 
threatened as never before in our his- 
tory. The Democrats have benefited 
greatly, however, from the dramatic 
reversal of the Korean war picture 
and the new stiffening of Administra- 
tion foreign policy in recent months. 

But here, too, neither party’s record 
is all of a piece and many electoral 
contests will depend on the past per- 
formance of individuals. Thus, Re- 
publican isolationists like Taft, Cape- 
hart and Dworshak cannot hope to 
gain any advantage from the lack of 
public confidence in certain Admin- 
istration foreign-policy architects still 
to be found in the State Depart- 
ment. Isolationism and appeasement 
have been equally discredited in the 
public mind. 

The further definition of these var- 
ious issues may well be the most sig- 
nificant long-range result of the 1950 


political campaign. 
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Carl Sandburg 


A New Collection 


of Unpublished Poems 


CARL SANDBURG would undoubtedly qualify 
for the title of America’s Folk Poet 
there were such a thing. Perhaps no poet since 


Laureate if 


Whitman has sung so eloquently of his country, 
its glories and its tragedies, its greatness and its 
weaknesses, as has this product of the heart of the 
American Midwest. 

Born in the typically named town of Gales 
burg. Hlinois, on January 6, 1878, Sandburg 
spent a typically small-town boyhood there, But 
the urge to roam soon seized him, and before 
long we find Sandburg entering upon a_profes- 
sion which permitted him to travel, and whose 
influence is frequently apparent in his poetry 
newspapering. Among other jobs, he has been a 
foreign correspondent for the Newspaper Enter 
prise Association and an editorial writer for the 
Chicago Daily News. 

\warded a prize by Poetry Magazine in 1914, 
Sandburg turned more and more to poetry as his 
main outlet. In rapid succession came these 
books: Chicago Poems (1915), Corn Huskers 
(1918), The Chicago Race Riots (1919), Smoke 
and Steel (1920) and Slabs of the Sunburnt West 
(1922). 

In 1926 Sandburg began his monumental Work 
Lin- 


The Prairie Years, and every so often since 


on Lincoln with publication of Abraham 
coln 
then we have been favored with further volumes 
on the Civil Wai 
tics with that President are most apparent has 


leader. The Poet whose affini 
become, most naturally, his greatest biographer 
and interpreter. 

Sandburg is aging, but not in vitality. During 
the war, he wrote newspaper columns, broadcast 
for the OWI, worked on documentary films. To 
day, as his poems on these pages attest, he pits 
sevents-odd vears against a 


his talent and his 


1950 


ONE MODERN POET 


Having heard the instruction 


no swine,” 


“Be thou 


role 


He belabored himself and u 
“Beware of the semblance 


of lard at thy flanks 


tyranny which could never produce a_ poet of 
equal stature. 

We acknowledge with deep thanks the kind- 
ness both of Mr. Sandburg and of his publish 
ers, Harcourt, Brace, in permitting us to publish 
hitherto unpublished selections from the poet’s 


forthcoming volume, Complete Poems. 





CONTINUED ON NEAT PACE 
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SANDBURG coxssen 


They are old over there, older than we are. 

They fathered our speech and mothered many 
a document we hold dear. 

We came from there in the seeds of our forefathers. 

We are in debt to them, we owe them much. 

Yet we came away from them because we wanted no 
more of what they held out to us. 

We are the same as they and yet not the same. 

4nd in the turn of the wheel of time we shall not 
be the same nor shall they. 


FRANCOIS VILLON FORGOTTEN 


The women of the city where I was forgotten, 

The dark eyed women who forgot me heard me singing 
And it helped them the more to be forgetting 

And I sang and sang on helping them to forget 

In the city where I sang to be forgotten. 


I slept with a woman ten men had forgotten. 
She said I'd forget her and she’d forget me. 
F 
She said the two of us could sing one song 
On how bitter yesterday was 
4nd another on tomorrow more biiter yet. 
The two of us sang these songs. 


Five women said they would forget me, 
Since I sang with a heart half-broken, 
Since I sang like a man expecting nothing. 
Five women have forgotten me. 
Ask them and they answer: 
He’s dim as mist to remember 
and oh he’s long gone. 


TURN OF THE WHEEL 


Never did the map of Europe stay put. 

Wave on wave swept over it in change on change. 

What one time belonged here in another time 
belonged there 

And the shift of the belongings had always a cost 
of strife and cunning. 

This river once ours no longer ts ours and those 
mountains once we owned we no longer own 
And there are plains and rich valleys we took 

back and lost again and won and once more lost. 
Geography costs—why does the map of Europe 
never stay put? 
Why do these cries go ringing so endless over land 
and its boundary claims, over who shall own 
land and make it pay? 


THE ABRACADABRA BOYS 


The abracadabra boys— have they been in the 
stacks and cloisters? Have they picked up lan- 
guages for throwing into chow mein poems? 

Have they been to a sea of jargons and brought 
back jargons? Their salutations go; Who 
cometh? and, It ith I cometh. 

They know postures from impostures, pastils from 
pustules, to hear them tell it. They foregathe 
and make pitty pat with each other in Latin 
and in their private pig latin, very ofay. 

They give with passwords. “Who cometh?” “A 
Kumquat cometh.” “And how cometh the kum 
quat?”” “On an abbadabba, ancient and hon 
orable sire, ever and ever on an abbadabba.” 

Do they have fun? Sure — their fun is being what 
they are, like our fun is being what we are — 
only they are more sorry for us being what we 
are than we are for them being what they are. 

Pointing at you, at us, at the rabble, they sigh 
and say, these abracadabra boys, “They lack 
jargons. They fail to distinguish between pus- 
tules and pistils. They knoweth not how the 
kumquat cometh.” 
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ENEMY NUMBER ONE 


“I write for antiquity,” 
said a handsome mournful galoot 
thereby cancelling every last other one 

who might be saying, 
“I write for posterity,” 

as though antiquity was never posterity 

to its preceding antiquities 

and as though nevertheless 

our posterity will never be an antiquity 

to its successive posterities, 

as though each posterity has not said 

to several precessive antiquities, 

“Kiss my posterior and forget about it.” 


He never had no fun, is that it? 
All around him animals 

eating each other, 

eating themselves, 

Snarling slithering conniving animals. 

Each citizen, except himself and his elite, 

nothing less than a heel 

No grand designs, no high hopes, no banners 

nor slogans nor shibboleths 
worth any man’s following. 

You could summarize his row of books 
Humanity is a mess of eels and heels. 
The human race is its own Enemy Number One. 
The Family of Man stinks now 

and if you look back 
it always has stunk. 


MANY HANDLES 


Beware writing of freedom. 
the idea is political. 


Beware too writing of discipline: 
there too is politics. 

Be careful of abstractions; 
they become bright moths. 

When images come test them by trial and error; let them 
vanish should they choose exits. 

Would you accept a thesis in governance of the writing 
of poems? 

Why not listen to these poets on how those ones fall into 
categories the same as eggs or potatoes? 

Your personal choice has high validity and fidelity — for 
you Bruddah Bones — for you —alone — by yourself — in 
the dust—in the wing whirr of midges morning-born 
and noon-demised. 

Light rose-candles and contemplate yourselves, gentlemen 
all—speak lofty praise of each other — form cliques or 
claques and wear mandarin queues taking your cues 
from each other —it has been done. 
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Let the cubes go by themselves in declarations they have 
the answers while likewise the globes foregather and rate 
the globes as having the finalities of the exquisite fa 
flung verities. 

Have we not heard conversations between cube and glob 
and neither of them enjoying the shape of the other? 
Has not the square stood up and publicly called the circle 
a sonofabitch because of animosities induced by the 

evitable mutual contradictions of form? 

Now the rats—there we may have something —the rats 
make war on all forms of non-rat —wherefrom and how- 
come the enduring plasm of the rat—the ageless and 
timeless unity and fraternity of the rats? 


Many the handles whereby to take hold, 

many the dishes to choose and eat therefrom, 

many the faces never chosen 

yet worn by many as though chosen 

as though saying, “This one on me my choice was.” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT Pace 
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BOOKS MEN DIE FOR 


Lights or no lights, 
so they stand waiting 


books men die for 


For this a man was hanged 

For this a man was burned 

For this two million candles 
snuffed their finish. 


For this a man was shot. 


Open the covers, they speak, 
they cry, they come out as from 


open doors with voices, heartbeats. 


Fools: I say hats off. 
Fools: I say, who did better? 
Fools: I say with you: 

What of it? 


You books in the dark now with the liohts of}, 
You books now with the lights on, 
What ts the drip, drip, from your covers? 
What ts the lip murmur, the lost winds wandering 
from your covers? 
Books men d fo 


T say th you vhat of it? 





JAN, THE SON OF THOMAS 


As I said before one Saturday night 
when the moon hung a curve of flame, 
in the east a baby-shoe of silver: 

I must forget the last war, 

never remember the war before, 

nor the wars on wars far back: 

I must put them away 

in a black sack filled 

and packed high with forgettings 

and then by one marvel of oblivion 

forget the next war 

putting the war to come 


in the same black sack of forgettings. 


This could be a subtle trick 

learned out of patient practice, 

an act of will and humor 

often performed beforehand 

in repeated images of the mind - 

a device of double contemplations 
looking to the east, to the west, 


hearing the voices of the next war. 


Was I not always a laughing man? 
Did I ever fail of ready jJests? 
Have I added a final supreme jest? 
They may write where my ashes quiver; 
“He loved mankind for its very faults. 
He knew how to forget all wars past. 
He so acted 


as to forget the next war.” 


LITTLE CANDLE 


Light may be had for nothing 

or the low cost of looking, seeing; 

and the secrets of light come high. 

Light knows more than it tells. 

Does it happen the sun, the moon‘ 
choose to be dazzling, baffling? 

They do demand deep loyal communions 
So do the angels of moving stars. 

So do the seven sprays of the rainbow. 
So does any little candle 


speaking for itself in its personal corner s 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OVEMBER 7 is one of history’s 
N most tragic anniversaries. For 
thirty-three years ago, as a_ result 
of the Bolshevik coup d’etat, the Rus- 
sian people lost the bright prospect 
of freedom which had opened up 
hefore them after the overthrow of 
the Tsarist regime. And this loss of 
freedom started a chain reaction 
which may not end until all the 
peoples of the world have paid a ter- 
rible price. 

The replacement of Tsarist rule by 
a new tyranny. more efficient and 
subtle as well as more cruel. has 
brought the Russian people thirty- 
three vears of almost incredible suf- 
fering and loss, physical, cultural 
and spiritual. It is hard to imagine 
the sum of individual agony that 
lies behind the two great famines of 
1921-22 and 1932-33, the “liquida- 
tion of the kulaks as a class,” and the 
steady development of a_ gigantic 
slave-labor system. 

Before the advent of Soviet to- 
talitarianism, Russia was a late but 
distinguished partner in the achieve- 
ments of European culture and civil- 
ization. The flowering Russian na- 
tional genius of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had given the world the passion- 
ate psychological insights of Dostoev- 
sky. the superb epic realism of 
Tolstoy, the warm romantic human- 
ism of Turgenev. the music of 
Tchaikovsky and Moussorgsky, of 
Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov, Rubin- 
stein and many others who place 
Russia second only to Germany in 
musical creation. 

For the rich and warmly human 


culture of the period before 1917, 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





A Tragic Day 
For All Mankind 


totalitarian Communism has substi- 
tuted something monstrous and mis- 
shapen, a robot culture, in which the 
eternal values in 
science, music and art and literature 


philosophy and 


are at the mercy of every whim of 
the ruling clique. For the old spirit 
of generous appreciation of Western 
culture, Communism has _ brought 
outlawry of all expressions of ad- 
miration for foreign thought and 
childish 


Russian pioneer inventions. 


boasting about imaginary 


The greatest deterioration has 
been that of morality. I still remem- 
ber vividly the shock I experienced 
in Japan when I saw Lyushkov, a 
fugitive high official of the political 
police who had fled across the border 
from Siberia to escape liquidation. 
Brutal-looking, thick- 
lipped, he bore the stamp of the 


shifty-eyed, 


professional state terrorist. He doubt- 
less deserved execution on a score of 
counts, though not for the reasons 
that would have been alleged. 

It was impossible not to think 
of Russia’s idealistic revolutionary 
pioneers, great minds like the anar- 
chist Prince Kropotkin, great hearts 
like the “Grandmother of the Revolu- 
tion,’ Ekaterina Breshkovskaya. “St. 
Francis of Assisi has become Scar- 
face Al Capone,” was my instinctive 
thought. 

Because the Russian people lost 
their freedom, because it proved pos- 
sible to set up a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship over the corpses of the 
revolutionary sailors of Kronstadt. 
the Ukrainian peasant partisans who 
fought for national independence and 


economic freedom, the millions of 


peasants sacrificed on the altar of 
forced collectivization, many other 
peoples have also lost their liberty. 
This is true of the Poles and the 
Baltic nations, the Rumanians and 
Hungarians, the Bulgarians and 
Czechs, and the inhabitants of the 
Soviet zones of Germany and Austria. 

And there is no visible end to 
this process of cumulative enslave- 
ment, this snowballing of the totali- 
tarian leviathan. I recall the solemn 
warning of Tomasz Arciszewski, vet- 
eran Socialist and last Prime Min- 
Polish 


government-in-exile, at the end of a 


ister of the “reactionary” 
long conversation in London: 

“Remember, as long as there is one 
free country left, the men in the 
Kremlin will not feel safe. No matter 
how peaceful its intentions may be, 
they will do everything to undermine 
and destroy it.” 

It is this dynamic of fear—fear 
not of attack from the West, but of 
the influence of a free society on 
their subjugated 
driving the Soviet rulers from one 


victims—that is 


adventure to another. 

November 7, 1917 must be remem- 
bered as a black day in the history of 
mankind. For the technique of to- 
talitarian rule, later used by Hitler 
and Mussolini, was discovered by 
Lenin. This technique may be 
summed up in a simple formula; un- 
limited terror plus unlimited propa- 
ganda. It is a formidable combina- 
tion—but it is not invincible. 

For the free world is still much 
more powerful than the serf world 
behind the Iron Curtain. If the free 
world can multiply its strength 
through unity and strike a proper 
balance between military might and 
bold, imaginative methods of polli- 
tical and psychological warfare, the 
day may come, sooner than we now 
dare to hope, when the processes of 
internal disintegration will set in and 
the decline and fall of Stalin’s over- 
extended empire will begin. The to- 
talitarian world’s reserves are fully 
committed, but the mobilization of 
the free world’s potential strength 


has only begun. 
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By Granville Hicks 


Ernest Hemingway 


And His Critics 


NCE IN A WHILE a book is pub- 
lished that puts the critics on 
their mettle and brings forth an ex- 
citing display of critical activity. 
Some years ago, I remember, when 
Van Wyck Brooks’ The World of 
Washington Irving was published, 
I read reviews by Edmund Wilson, 
F. O. Matthiessen, Malcolm Cowley, 
Robert Gorham Davis, and others, 
with real pride in the resourcefulness 
and maturity of American criticism. 
And then again there is an occa- 
sional book that brings out the worst 
in the critics. For instance, Across 
the River and Into the Trees, by 
Ernest Hemingway. With a few hon- 
orable exceptions, the reviews of that 
book were cause not for pride but for 
distress. 

The New York Times Book Review 
bypassed the professional critics, 
giving the book to a fellow-novelist 
and in some sense a disciple of Hem- 
ingway’s, John O'Hara. Mr. O’Hara 
opened up by describing Hemingway 
as “the most important author living 
today, the outstanding author since 
the death of Shakespeare.” Of course, 
nobody should say things like that, 
and if Mr. O’Hara is going to say 
them, he ought to have a better mem- 
ory, for in 1945 he called Scott Fitz- 
gerald “our best novelist,’ and in 
1949 he described William Faulkner 
as “the genius—the only genius so 
far as I’m concerned.” 

But if O'Hara absurdly overpraised 
Hemingway and was alone in doing 
so, his was not the only absurd re- 
view. My impression is that a con- 
siderable number of reviewers were 
lying in wait for the book. and that 
it really would have had to be the 
greatest piece of literature since 1916 


to satisfy them. They acted as if 
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Hemingway were under some sacred 
obligation to deliver a masterpiece. 
and, having failed to do so, deserved 
to be treated like an imposter and a 
blackguard. Never in my life have | 
seen such a display of high-voltage 
moral indignation outside of a poli- 
tical campaign. 

[ must admit that in some ways 
Hemingway had asked for it. He has 
been doing an unfortunate amount of 
talking of late, and much of the talk 
has been pretty big. A novelist who 
publicly discusses his superiority to 
Turgenev. de Maupassant and Stend- 
hal is a small boy with a chip on his 
shoulder. 

The point is. however. that critics 
aren't supposed to be small boys. no 
matter how novelists behave. The 
critics ought to have disregarded the 
big talk and reviewed the book. But 
critics are human, and most of them 
have their troubles. There are those. 
especially the daily reviewers, who 
have to be kind to a multitude of 
books and 


chance to work the spleen out of their 


mediocre don’t get a 
systems except when something like 
Across the River comes along. There 
are those who have disliked Heming- 
way all along, but didn’t have nerve 
enough to say so when he was riding 
high. And, finally. there are the high- 
brow critics, who have always re- 
sented Hemingway's popularity and 
have admitted his virtues with the 
greatest reluctance. 

Yes, the critics were gunning for 
Hemingway. Maxwell Geismar found 
Across the dreadful—‘so 
dreadful, in fact, that it begins to 
have its own morbid fascination.” 


River 


Time reported with ill-concealed sat- 
isfaction that the champ was “on 
the ropes.” J. Donald Adams shed 





crocodile tears “because a great tal- 
ent has come, whether for now or 
forever, to such a dead end.” Philip 
Rahv announced that the novel “is so 
egregiously bad as to render all com- 
ment on it positively embarrassing,” 
but struggled with his embarrass- 
ment for a thousand harsh words. 

If Across the River were as bad as 
these and various other critics say, 
the appropriate emotion would seem 
to be sadness. All of the critics as- 
sert that Hemingway has displayed at 
one time or another a high order of 
talent, and if a great or near-great 
novelist falls far below his own stand- 
ards, that would seem to be an occa- 
sion for grief. But what I feel in the 
reviews I have mentioned is either 
anger or glee or both. 

These critics, moreover, were so 
anxious to gloat over the decline and 
fail of Ernest Hemingway that they 
never asked themselves what could be 
said for Across the River. Those re- 
viewers, on the other hand, who be- 
gan with the assumption that any 
work by a talented and serious nov- 
elist deserved serious consideration 
found plenty to say. Take Malcolm 
Cowley’s review, for instance, which 
was more favorable than most, and 
Alfred Kazin’s, which was predom- 
inantly unfavorable: though they dis- 
agreed in their ultimate conclusions, 
both Cowley and Kazin pointed out 
that Across the River contains a 
great deal that only Ernest Heming- 
way could have written. And that is 
the sober, minimum truth. 

The general principle on which 
book reviewing in America operates 
seems to be this: you get a writer up 
on a pedestal, and then you start 
knocking him down. Hemingway 
mounted his pedestal early in his 
career, and the brickbats have been 
flying for more than two decades. 
Faulkner, on the contrary, was slow 
in winning general recognition, but 
he has it now, and some of the hands 
that were instrumental in pushing 
him up are busily engaged in pulling 
him down. Possibly a rough justice 
is achieved in this process, but the 
roughness seems excessive. 
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The Choice. 


By Boris Shub. 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 205 pp. $2.75. 


IN A PERIOD of American history 
in which we seem to rely more and 
more upon military men to save the 
nation, it is particularly necessary 
that someone of Boris Shub’s stature 
and experience should remind us of 
the old adage, “The pen is mightier 
than the sword.” The modernized 
“pen” includes, of course, the radio. 

Granted that the language of pow- 
er and force is one that the Soviet 
rulers understand better than any 
other, the fact remains that reliance 
upon military strength alone will not 
prevail in a war of ideas. A large 
section of the French people tragic- 
ally relied upon the Maginot Line to 
guarantee security against Nazi ag- 
gression, only to awaken rudely to 
the fact that Hitler’s fifth column in 
France had done its nefarious job 
brilliantly and efficiently. 

Boris Shub has issued a clarion 
call to action of a non-military na- 
ture which 
highest places. It should be discussed 


should be heeded in 
in forums, high school and university 
classes, debating societies, and wher- 
ever else Americans meet to deliber- 
ate upon the great menace to civiliza- 
tion—Communism. 

Shub believes, and he backs his 
statements up by concrete experience 
on the intellectual firing line, that 
the Russian people are just as sus- 
ceptible to a propaganda of truth as 
are any other people. He rejects ut- 
terly the idea that every Russian has 
become so indoctrinated that he is a 
blind follower of Stalin. 

“If we make Russia our ally,” he 
claims, “the regime will fall apart 
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because a society of enlightened 
slaves cannot endure.” 

This is necessarily a different ap- 
proach from the one our government 
adopted in the fight against Hitler 
and all he stood for. Instead of at- 
tempting to drive a wedge between 
the Nazis and their opponents within 


tools of their dictatorial tyrants. He 
has gathered unchallengeable _first- 
hand evidence of the dent made by 
the spoken and printed word not 
only upon the Germans of the eastern 
Russian-occupied zone, but also up- 
on the Russians themselves. 

“The iron curtain is more porous 





—Sovfoto 


“THERE IS NO LOYALTY to Stalin-Beria-Malenkov in any significant segment of the party, 
the state, the army, the police, or the people,” writes Boris Shub in The Choice. “There is 
only fear, hatred, distrust, cynicism, despair.” The third man in this picture is Voroshilov 


Germany, our “Unconditional Sur- 
render” policy placed all Germans 
in a common category of outcasts 
from civilized society. The total 
bankruptcy of this policy is now ap- 
parent to everyone. 

Boris Shub has learned from his 
first-hand experience in Europe's 
prime hot-spot, Berlin, how effica- 
cious a propaganda of truth can be if 
it is directed at making allies of en- 
slaved peoples instead of treating 
followers and 


them as will-less 


than the outside world has been led 
to believe,” the author contends. His 
marshalling of facts to prove it is im- 
pressive and convincing. Facts and 
ideas penetrate this curtain despite 
all the repressive measures which the 
Soviet regime keeps thinking up and 
putting into practice. There is dis- 
affection in Russian military circles; 
among the masses who realize that 
the Soviet pretense of a “social” 
state is a sham; among the thousands 
who, in the course of occupation duty 
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or of foreign trade, consular and 
diplomatic service, have come in con- 
tact with the free world: among the 
intellectuals who find ideological con- 
trol of music, painting, literature and 
the other arts unbearable. Shub cites 
illuminating examples of the exist- 
ence of this dissatisfaction. 

Some of us who felt we knew the 
German scene often urged that fewer 
appeals be made to the Germans to 
emulate American national heroes 
like Abraham Lincoln (who, however 
sacred he rightfully is to us. is never- 
theless an outsider to the German 
people), and that greater emphasis be 
laid upon recalling to the Germans 
their own best leaders through the 
centuries. Shub urges a similar ap- 
proach to the Russians. He wants us. 
in addressing ourselves to the Rus- 
sian people, to activate memories of 
Pushkin . Nekrassov. Turgenev and 
Tolstoy; of the representative char- 
acter of the Duma, “which despite all 
its limitations was still a much more 
vital institution than the present 
Supreme Soviet.” and in which con- 
servative, liberal and socialist depu- 
ties fought Tsarist tyranny from the 
floor. 

Again reverting to my own exper- 
ience in Nazi Germany. | find Boris 
Shub to be absolutely right in his 
belief that the effect of radio. leaf- 
let and other propaganda cannot be 
measured in terms of the number of 
radio apparatuses in possession of 
Russian citizens. or of the number 
of individuals who actually pick up a 
leaflet dropping from the skies or 
falling out of a package of goods. 

Human nature seems to be so con- 
stituted that forbidden fruit always 
has a particularly entrancing taste. | 
found to my amazement in Germany 
that. perhaps unwittingly, some of 
the most trusted bureaucrats right in 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels’ own office were among the most 
active purveyors of subversive propa- 
ganda. 

How? Well, these men and women 
either monitored foreign radio sta- 
tions or had access to the transcripts 


of monitored broadcasts. As _ these 
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broadcasts were in glaring contrast 
to the Goebbels-approved news _re- 
ports, these bureaucrats felt them- 
selves in a superior position vis-a-vis 
their cronies from other ranks of life. 
What was more natural than that 
they should from time to time dem- 
onstrate their “superiority” over 
their close friends and relatives by 
divulging so-called confidential in- 
formation—all of it secret. of course, 
and not to be passed on to anybody 
else! 

Voice of 


America has already shown that the 


Experience with the 


message of freedom can penetrate the 
Iron Curtain. Boris Shub warns, how- 
ever, that it is not enough to present 
facts. We must have a definite pur- 
pose beyond that of letting the truth 





speak for itself. We must make 
allies of the Russian people—that is 
Shub’s_ theme which recurs 
throughout this stimulating volume. 

In other words, Shub wants us to 
do with reference to Russia what 
President Woodrow Wilson achieved 


so effectively in driving a wedge be- 


song 


tween the German people and the im- 
perialist regime. 

Shub concludes: 

“It doesn’t take an annual war 
budget of twenty-five billion dollars, 
interminable commitments all over 
the globe, the dislocation of civilian 
life for a generation, and a dreadful 
race for new weapons of world de- 
struction. to eliminate Stalin, Beria 
and Malenkov. It only takes the will 


to do so.” 





Russian Popular Culture 


Russian Folklore. 
By Academician Y. M. Sokolov. 
Macmillan. 760 pp. $10.00. 


Y. M. SOKOLOV, a member of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, belongs 
to the small group of scholars who 
began their scientific careers before 
1917. Although this book was pri- 
marily designed for students of the 
literary faculties, it may also be use- 
ful for teachers and other students. 

In a chapter dealing with the his- 
toriography of folklore. Sokolov uses 
extensive quotations from outstand- 
ing studies of the pre-revolutionary 
period, which are difficult to find to- 
day. He has also provided a valuable 
survey of the works of other peoples 
of the Soviet Union and of two cele- 
Soviet 
Lezgian “ashug” Suleyman Stalsky 
and ‘the Kazakh “akyn” 
Dzabayev. 

The author's concept of folklore is 


brated popular poets—the 


Dzambul 


that of a special branch of popular 
oral literature. Folkloristics is con- 
sidered as part of literary scholarship. 

Sokolov’s book begins with the old 
wedding and 


ceremonial poetry, 


funeral chants, divination charms, 


the ancient heroic songs (byliny), 
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and ends with contemporary rhymed 
verses. the short and witty chastush- 
kas which are so popular in the vil- 
lages and factories. Analysis of the 
modern songs reveals a rather as- 
tonishing immutability of Russian 
folklore. In glorifying Lenin, Stalin, 
Budenny. and the heroes of the 
Civil War. such contemporary per- 
Martha Kryukova or 
Goiubkova use the same metaphors 


formers as 


and images we know from the old 
byliny of Elijah of Murom and 
Dobrynya Nikitich. The whole struc- 
ture and rhyme schemes of these new 
songs exhibit the same resemblance 


to age-old patterns. 


The chapter dealing with the 
chastushkas’ only takes up those 


rhymed verses which praise the pres- 
ent Soviet regime, and attack its 
enemies. Everyone who has lived in 
Soviet Russia knows, however, of 
other chastushkas in the villages, in 
the prisons, in the labor camps— 
which sing a different song. But this 
part of folklore is a forbidden area 


for Soviet scholars. 
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The Rediscovery of the Rose 


Back. 
By Henry Green. 
Viking. 247 pp. $3.00 


SUPPOSE you were an Englishman, 
who had seen his country pass from 
times of established morality and in- 
stitutions. through times in which 
these institutions and the economic 
structure that upheld them decayed, 
to a time of flux, of transition and 
readjustment. You, as this English- 
man, would have experienced frac- 
tionally, as an individual, the travail 
of your people. The life you were 
born to would be gone, the life you 
became used to in your young man- 
hood would be gone—the holocaust 
of the war would be gone—and now 
you and the country would have to 
readjust to a world that was not 
wholly new and different (that at 
least would be exhilarating! ), but to 
a world that bore a relationship to 
the world you had known before, the 
relationship of a hallucination to 
reality. And suppose you were a nov- 
elist and had to write about this ex- 
perience, 

lf you were Henry Green, you 
might conceive of a novel such as 
Back. This novel, the third of Mr. 
Green’s to be published in this coun- 
try, yet the sixth of the eight he has 
written, is about the perilous reori- 
entation of Charley Summers to a 
world he helps to make. Back differs 
from all other novels written about 
veterans returned from the wars in 
this: Charley discovers the reality 
he adjusts to—he inflicts it upon the 
environment as much as the environ- 
ment inflicts itself upon him. This 
is not to say that Back is a philoso- 
phical novel: it is a work of the 
heart more than of the head. 

The plot 
naively complicated, as that of As 
You Like It. 


young man who before the war loved 


is as simple. and as 
It is the story of a 


another man’s wife, not knowing that 
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she had a half-sister who resembled 
her. While Charley Summers was 
away at war, his mistress died; he 
returns as a psychoneurotic who can- 
not accept the fact of Rose’s death. 
Rose’s father, enmeshed in a dis- 
creditable relationship with his illegi- 
timate daughter who is Rose’s half- 
sister, suggests to Charley that he 
call on the half-sister. The novel 
from this point concerns itself with 
Charley’s gradual, hallucinated ac- 
ceptance of the half-Rose for the 
Rose he had loved. Its greatest sig- 
nificance is implied in its dual 
irony: he sleeps at last with Rose’s 
sister. who is not Rose, but he im- 
agines her to be Rose. 

Back, together with Caught, are the 
two novels of Mr. Green that are 
mystically suffused with the sight. 
the scent. the color of roses. Now it 
is important to understand that the 
rose in Back is not the rose of Eliot's 
rose garden, but that Eliot's rose is 
closer to Green’s than it is to the 
rose of Guillaume de Lorris. Yet. 
equivocally, both Burnt Norton and 
Back belong to the same tradition of 
English allegory as The Romance of 
The Rose. \n all three authors, the 
symbol stands for imaginative pas- 
sion, yet the social aspects of this pas- 
sion are unique to each. The rose of 
Guillaume de Lorris helps create a 
new tradition, that of courtly love. 
the mannerly adultery of the Middle 
Ages. T. S. Eliot’s rose is the flower- 
ing of spiritual passion in the mod- 
ern pietist in the midst of the decad- 
ence of tradition. Mr. Green’s rose 
is a more improbable bloom—al- 
though now that it exists the improb- 
able seems inevitable—the recreation 
by the mind and the libido, from the 
ashes of a past tradition destroyed, 
as readers of Caught will know, in 


2 sexual conflagration, of a womanly 
reality. Charley Summer’s world is 
determined by his obsession that the 
woman he has learned to love is the 
Rose of his past, so the traditional 
rose is reborn out of the decaying 
petals of the old. As it was the loss of 
Rose that warped his mind, it is his 
will to re-discover Rose that heals 
his spirit. 

In the novels of Mr. Green there 
are two impulses: the life impulse to 
delve, to submerge self in woman, 
home, nation, and the flight impulse 
to escape, to drive self from woman, 
home, nation. The rose represents 
the life drive, the centripetal force. 
and the birds stand for the death 
force. Of 


course, life exists in the flight and 


drive, the centrifugal 
love exists in the death. Character- 
istically. in the first chapter of Back, 
the hallucinated Charley Summers 
realizes, and for the moment denies, 
his fate to rediscover Rose, when he 
sees her name engraved on a tomb- 
stone in a graveyard overrun with 
roses. This scene occupies a similar 
position in this novel as the scene 
in the first part of The Romance of 
The Rose in which the Dreamer re- 
alizes his love when he sees her eyes 
reflected in the clear water of a foun- 
tain. Tomb for fountain, attempt at 
denial for youthful acceptance, these 
antitheses symbolize the diflerence 
between our time and the medieval 
ages: but the pastoral quality that 
is natural to the allegory of love is 
imposed on the distinctive form of 
our era, the novel—this is Mr. 
Green’s basic irony. 

Back is not simply a reworking of 
Guillaume de Lorris, but there are 
elements in it, freely borrowed from 
The Romance of The Rose and the 
tradition of courtly love, that under- 
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go a marvelous transmutation. I 
have cited one. Another would be the 
duality of the father and mother as 
they help and impede Charley’s 
courtly rediscovery of Rose. In the 
medieval allegory, each character 
represented a certain trait of the 
heroine, who never appeared; in 
Back, each character varies, assisting 
or blocking, as the Dreamer views 
them according to the swings of his 
own mental state. Every scene is 
equivocal. Characters are presented 


objectively, mostly by dialogue, and 
they respond to the transient whims 
of Charley Summers’ obsession. 
Nothing and no one are stable, every- 
thing is relative to everything else, 
and to Charley, the Dreamer, and 
must shift as he views it. 

Charley is wounded in the war by 
the gun beneath the rose. He denies 
Rose three times just as Gillaume de 
Lorris’ Dreamer had approached 
his Rose twice, and would have at- 
tempted a third courtship in all prob- 





ability, although the manuscript is in- 
complete. The graveyard is the rose 
garden, the characters are sometimes 
individuals, but also are traits of the 
hero’s personality. Rose is different 
and the same by any name. In the 
brief length of this novel, we are 
immersed in the death of the old and 
the birth of a new tradition. Out of 
what is back of us, our obsessive 
selves are formed. Out of our obses- 
sions what is ahead of us is formed. 
Thus we come back, 
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EVENTS since the launching of the 
Point Four Program in the Presi- 
dent’s State Of The Union Message 
in January 1949—the frenetic ma- 
neuverings of the Kremlin; the im- 
pact of McCarthyism: isolationist and 
Republican opportunism; the fearful 
inability of many of our political 
leaders. in Congress and out, to be 
either bold or new; and the con- 
vulsive action of the North Koreans 
—all of these things have relegated 
“the bold new program” of the Presi- 
dent’s Point Four to the back corners 
of public concern. 

With the military aspects of the 
Korean incident apparently drawing 
to a close, however, it is imperative 
that the crucial role of this program 
for building a prosperous world re- 
ceive new impetus. 

America has demonstrated its read- 
iness to resist Red aggression with 
of dollars for 


arms and_ billions 


* The individual pamphlets which make up the 
series are No. 1, “A Policy and Program for 
Success”? by Dewey Anderson and Stephen Raush- 
enbush (40c); No. 2, ‘Two-thirds of the World” 
by Harold Isaacs (40c); No. 3, “Groundwork 
for Action” by Morris L. Cooke (50c); No. 4, 
“Engineers of World Plenty’ by James Rorty 
(40c); No. §. ‘People Food, Machines’ by 
Stephen Raushenbush (50c); No. 6, ‘Helping 
People Help Themselves’ by Wallace J. Camp- 
bell and Richard Y. Giles (50c); No. 7, ‘For- 
eign Aid and Our Economy” by Seymour Harris 
(40c); No. 8, “Where is the Money Coming 
From” by Morris S. Rosenthal (40c). The entire 
series is available for $2.50 
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armaments. We must also demon- 
strate our readiness to support a 
positive, constructive program which 
can meet the chimerical promises of 
Communist ideology. Only a_pro- 
gram which holds the prospect of 
improving the economic, social and 
political conditions in the impover- 
ished, underdeveloped areas with two- 
thirds of the world’s population, can 
counteract the appeal of Red propa- 
ganda. The proposals outlined in 
The Bold New Program Series of 
the Public Affairs offer 


a practical and far-reaching basis for 


Institute 


such a program. 

In this series, a distinguished group 
of experts offer a hardheaded analy- 
sis of the needs for development and 
the problems to be encountered. In 
ways and 


addition, they propose 


means for accomplishing develop- 
ment objectives. 

The fundamental recommendation. 
which all of the 


center, is for a fifty-year program 


around studies 
to raise income in the underdeveloped 
areas by 2 per cent a year. This 
is to be accomplished by industrial- 
ization, i.e., by shifting workers 
from submarginal agriculture into 
non-agricultural pursuits; by improv- 
ing the organization, techniques, and 


productivity of agriculture: and by 
setting into motion those forces 
which slow down birth rates. 

The UN and its affiliated agencies 
are to assume major responsibility 
(with U.S. cooperation) for an ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance and education in the application 
of common skills. Through “work- 
and-learn centers,” primitive methods 
and techniques in both agriculture 
and industry are to be improved. 
Technical aid in planning and exe- 
cuting major development projects 
is also proposed on an_ intensified 
basis. 

Financing for the program is to 
be primarily through low-cost credit, 
rather than through gifts or grants. 
For example, a “Resource Conserva- 
tion Corporation” and a “Revolving 
Fund For Cooperatives,” modeled on 
the Farm Credit Administration and 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, are proposed. 

The role of the participating gov- 
ernments is to be facilitative and 
indirect, although they would be ex- 
pected to provide some of the capital 
and leadership. But the execution 
of the program is to be largely in 
non-governmental hands. In_ the 


beneficiary countries, popularly based 
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cooperatives are to be especially en- 
couraged. 

It is not possible in this review 
to comment in detail on each of the 
eight studies in the series. But a 
few general impressions seem called 
for. The first three reports paint 
a jolting picture of the prodigious 
size of the development job, and, in 
the context of the sub-human stand- 
ards of living in many of the areas, 
of horrible urgency. In the third 
study, Morris Cooke also presents 
depressing data on the discrepancies 
between need and the UN and U.S. 
programs actually under way. “Solid” 
would seem almost to be too mild 
an adjective to describe the program 
which is needed. 

In the fourth pamphlet. however. 
James Rorty reports on the encourag- 
ing results which have been achieved 
even with meager expenditures. and 
one takes hope that we can meet the 
challenge. The editor of the series 
develops concretely and in more de- 
tail the steps which must be taken 
(which were outlined in the first 
volume) in the fifth study. The final 
three volumes, in turn, deal primarily 
with problems of means—organiza- 
tional and financial—for realizing the 
objectives of the “bold new  pro- 
gram.” 

The generally lucid style and at- 
tractive format mark the series as be- 
ing in the best tradition of pam- 
phleteering. It is a significant effort 
merits 


at public education which 


wide attention. 
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Evolving A Foreign Policy 


Congress and Foreign Policy. 
By Robert A. Dahl. 
Harcourt, Brace. 305 pp. $4.00 


Robert A. Dahl, an assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Yale, 
has given us a much-needed, useful 
and authoritative book for our times. 
Anyone who is somewhat familiar 
with our foreign policy cannot help 
wondering to what extent the chosen 
representatives of the peoples may 
express what there is of the people’s 
will in foreign policy; how they can 
find out what it is, and whether it 
is valuable; how they themselves can 
form an adequate opinion on the 
subject. and how they may cooperate 
with the Department of State, rather 
than obstruct its policy (if there is 
any). 

A scholar who appears to be con- 
vincingly familiar with the intricacies 
of American and British government. 
and a democrat who is much con- 
cerned with the functioning and the 
standard of a free governmental svs- 
tem. Mr. Dahl has carefully amassed 
There 


is nothing sloppy about his detailed 


a great variety of material. 
exposé of the subject. He does not 
write a single paragraph before he 
has explored every angle of the re- 
spective topic. Every chapter is 
chock-full of factual material. which 
has been compiled and evaluated ac- 
cording to the most authentic meth- 
ods of academic responsibility. 

Thus, at least to this reviewer. it is 
even a joy to study the numerous 
illustrative charis which accompany 
the text: for they are clear and un- 
encumbered. and speak with much 
finality. 

There is even a good deal of 
humor in this presentation of the 
complexities with which our Con- 
gressmen struggle. Thus, we feel a 
bit sorry for the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of State. which is valiantly try- 
ing to pass judgment on the status 
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of the Philippine abaca crop; the 
size of the drawing room in the Lon- 
don embassy; the number of bath- 
rooms in that establishment; the de- 
velopment of machinery to crack 
babassu nuts, and the fearful conse- 
quences of an attempt to exhibit 
abroad, in behalf of better cultural 
relations, a painting entitled “The 
Circus Girl.” 

Perhaps the book would attain 
greater popularity had the author 
chosen to offer a great many more 
concrete examples to illustrate his 
theoretical ponderings. He does use 
quite an abstract vocabulary. 

The author is concerned with the 
unpleasant prospect that “presiden- 
tial supremacy” over Congress will 
not permit to “maximize values of 
rationality, competence, and agree- 
ment.” He is afraid of “extensive 
which 


turn our Government into the “demo- 


executive discretion” might 


cratic shadow” of modern dictator- 
ship. 

Therefore, Mr. Dahl welcomes any 
proper means of enlightening and 
instructing our Congressmen, such as 
a staff of discreet and comparatively 
neutral advisers. He puts much em- 
phasis on various ways of collabora- 
tion between our Department of 
State and our responsible Congress- 
men. With gratifying maturity and 
competence, he evaluates the various 
possibilities of such procedure. 

The hasty reader will not relish 
this substantial dish: but, because of 
its thoroughness. common sense and 
well-bal- 


anced book will be a gratifying ex- 


patience, this sober and 


perience to the student of world 
affairs. It is. indeed, a distinguished 
contribution to the cause of demo- 
cratic civilization. This is the sert 
of book one wishes, and perhaps 
ought, to read several times. 









SHIPLEY 


WoO PLAYS have recently arrived 
T°: Broadway which invite com- 
parison by the reviewer. In an era 
when so many dramatic productions 
tend to dwell upon wretchedness, evil 


and despair. both The Gioconda 


a 


Smile* and Burning Bright* end on 
a note of hopefulness and an upward 
surge of the human spirit. Both plays, 
moreover, are avowedly experimental. 
Huxley had already told his story in 
prose fiction and on the screen: he 
wanted to see how it would have to 
be modified for stage adaptation. 
Steinbeck wrote Burning Bright as a 
“play-novel”: although pritned in 
book form, it was so written that. by 
merely extracting the dialogue, one 
could convert it into a play. 

Unfortunately, in Steinbeck’s case. 
neither a novel nor a play came 
through; hybrids are often sterile. 
Huxley. on the other hand. has more 
nearly realized his aim. 

The Gioconda Smile, a psycholo- 
gical thriller, starts out as a picture 
of the rich dilettante Henry Hutton, 
who is tied to an invalid wife and re- 
marries shortly after she dies. Then, 
as Henry finds himself accused of 
poisoning his late wife. the play is 
gradually transformed into a_grip- 
ping study of a love-starved woman. 
Janet Spence, who has been driven 
to make a false charge against Hut- 
ton hy disappointment and spite at 
his failure to make her his second 
wife. The pressure of pent-up emo- 
tions tightens upon the mind of the 


conscience-burdened woman until the 


* By Aldous Huxley. Presented and = staged by 
Shepard Traube. At the Lyceum Theater 

By John Steinbeck. Presented by Richard Rodgers 
and Osear Hammerstein 2d. At the Broadhurst 
Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Huxley Scores, 
Steinbeck Flops 


superb scene in which the doctor 
both gives her peace at last and wins 
Henry his freedom. 

Yet. the vivid study of Janet does 
not dwarf the figure of Henry. 
through whom the main power of the 
play comes to the fore—the power 
of courage and understanding to rise 
above the forces of hatred and _ re- 
venge. “God’s will is my will.” says 
the true Christian. The mature man 
strives for what he deems right. but 
he will 


life sends. This acceptance comes 


accept——-even desire-—what 
only after despair to Henry, whom we 
behold for the last time as he is 
waiting to be led away to his deah. 
Although the change in Henry, as 
well as the confession by Janet (the 
real murderer) that saves him, is 
brought about by a loquacious detec- 
tive-doctor. the latter’s talk only 
occasionally tends to be overlong: it 
is good talk. well delivered by George 
Ralph. Under the direction of Shep- 
ard Traube. which maintains a swift 
pace without any sense of hurrying. 
Basil Rathbone makes Henry quite 
believable: and Valerie Taylor. as 
the  love-wracked Janet. grows 
superbly from the early hopefulness 
to the final anguish. The Gioconda 
Smile might well be called a mys- 
tery—in the modern sense. since it 
features a murder as well as a crim- 
inal who is caught just in time to 
save a second victim; and also in the 
older religious sense, since it por- 
trays the mysterious working of 
God's purpose in forging a trivial 
drifter on life’s anvil into a man 
ready for a deeper existence. 
Burning Bright (the title is from 





Blake’s Tiger! Tiger!) attempts, 
with more direct sermonizing and 
obvious symbolism, to put across the 
message that life must go on. At first, 
Joe Saul sees this only in terms of his 
own family’s perpetuation—and he is 
sterile. But when his loving wife sub- 
mits to another man in order to give 
him the child he cannot father him- 
self, Joe wakes from his vanity, and 
then from his jealous hate, to declare 
that all children are his sons and 
every man his child’s father. Snatches 
of this story and its lesson can be 
found in many recent plays, such as 
Toller’s Crippleman, Lawson's Pro- 
cessional and Miller's All My Sons. 
Steinbeck has made a melange of 
their triter features in a talky, re- 
petitious play. 

There is at times a certain spurious 
interest, inherent in the subject. it- 
self, as when Joe asks the doctor to 
let him look at the slide and see his 
shriveled, lifeless sperm; or when 
Mordeen says she has looked at the 
X-ray of the foetus within her. A 
certain tension is achieved by having 
the father, who wants the woman and 
her child, object to being a mere in- 
strument of Nordeen’s love for Joe: 
but this conflict, while strengthening 
the story, weakens the symbolism. 

The author further seeks to lend 
universality to his theme of recurring 
generation by making his characters 
circus folk in Act One; farmers in 
Act Two, as the story continues to 
progress; and seafarers in the final 
act. However, this device does not 
achieve its purposes; it merely seems 
silly and strange. 

Basically, the play fails to vindi- 
cate its thesis. Joe becomes aware 
that his 
is petty 


desire to perpetuate his 


family and egotistical; he 
turns in a glow of exaltation to the 
immortality of the race. But, within 
the terms of the play, this is equally 
petty and race-centered. Why has 
man a greater claim to survival than 
any other of God’s creatures? The 
author probably did not intend us to 
probe this deeply. But, otherwise, 
Burning Bright is no more than a 


pallid flicker. 
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7~ PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in ossociotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


: South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
lyrics by oscme —o 2nd 
OSCAR usameenstm tea & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St, W. ef B'way 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet No. L.-62 


BRANCHES IN NOW IN OUR 


76th YEAR 














ATTENTION UNIONS! 


You can still order copies of 
Bernard M. Baruch's 


“My Reminiscences of 
Samuel Gompers" 


Because we believe that this story—commem- 
orating the centennial of Gompers’ birth—-is of 
unusual interest to ali members of the trade 
union movement, we have arranged to make 
copies available to all unions for distribution 
by them at the specially reduced rate of 5c a 
copy—if ordered in quantities of 10 or more. 

Be sure to inform your union of this recent 
New Leaver exclusive. Have your union send 
in, at once, its bundle order of Bernard M. 








Baruch’s “My Reminiscences of Samuel 
Gompers.” 
November 6, 1950 


MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢, 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Til Get By, new Technicolor 
musical with June Haver, Gloria 
De Haven, Dennis Day and 
llarry James, will open at the 
New York Paramount Theater 
following Dark City. The in-per- 
son show will feature Tex Ben- 
eke and his “Music in the Mil- 
ler Mood,” with comedian 
Georgie Kaye, Joey Gilbert, Ar- 
lene Russel, and the Ames 
Brothers. 

The film version of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, starring Jose Ferrer, 
will have its world premiere at 
the Bijou Theater on November 
16. 

Union Station, with William 
Holden, Nancy Olson and Barry 
Fitzgerald, is at the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theater. The asso- 
ciate feature is On the Isle of 
Samoa, starring Jon Hall. 

Harriet Craig, a film based 
on George Kelly’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning play, Craig’s Wife, is 
at Loew’s State Theater. Harriet 
Craig stars Joan Crawford and 
Wendell Corey. 

Wyoming Mail, a picture on 
train robbery in the frontier 
days, with Stephen McNally and 
Alexis Smith, is at the Criter- 
ion Theater. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Fox 
Theater is showing John Gar- 
field and Patricia Neal in The 


Breaking Point: plus Dennis 
Morgan, Betsy Drake and Ed- 


mund Gwenn in the comedy ro- 
mance, Pretty Baby. 

I'wo revivals, Gilda, with Rita 
Hayworth and Glenn Ford, and 
The Platinum Blonde, with Jean 
Harlow. are playing at the 
Fabian Brooklyn Strand Theater. 

Paris 1900, a film re-creation 
of the Parisian era from 1900 
to World War I, with Monty 
Woolley as narrator, is at the 
Paris Theater. Also on the bill 
is a 23-minute color short on 
the life and work of Grandma 
Moses. the painter. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
aad delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theatre parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaper Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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One Man’s Advice 
To the Voters: Don’t 

If you want to be disappointed by the Demo- 
crats, vote for the Democrats; if you want to 
be disappointed by the Republicans, vote for 
the Republicans; if you want to be disap- 
pointed by any party, from Light Pink to 
Russian Red, vote for it. If you vote with the 
loser, you lose; if you vote with the winner, 
you lose anyway. 

Did any candidate call on the people to pro- 
test in mass meetings against the endlessly 
rising prices or to boycott meat, eggs, milk, 
coffee, etc.? 

The only 


Then the only result is that the investigators 


thing you hear is: Investigate! 
draw a fat per diem salary! 

Before the election, each party is interested 
in your contribution: on the day of the elec- 
tion, each party is interested in your vote: 
after the election nobody is interested in 
you at all. 

We vote, 
after the election we find out that the man we 


thinking we protect our interest: 
elected is after his own interest. 
Vew York City Laszto LAKATOS 
Sees Politics in Dewey’s 
Attack on Soviet Tyranny 
In the September 30 New L&apER, you state 
editorially that the recent speech by Tom 
Dewey castigating the Russian tyranny was in 
good taste. | agree with you that the fight 
against tyranny must be carried on under all 


circumstances, However, when such men = as 
Tom Dewey can wait and wait until it is po- 
litically expedient to do so, they are betraying 
the spirit of liberty. 


Chicago, Ill. Dick Rosperts 


Finds Lyons ‘Prejudiced’ 
In Lattimore Article 
The “monopoly on prejudice” heretofore held 
by the left-wingers has finally been broken. The 
liberal right-wingers have acquired plenty of 
was fully demon- 
Lyons in his article “Latti- 
[THe New Leaver, 


prejudice of their own. This 
strated by Eugene 
more— Dreyfus or Hiss?” 
September 2] After reading Lyons’ articles, | 
re-read critically Dr. Lattimore’s latest book, 
Ordeal by Slander, and | am convinced that the 
article could only have been inspired either by 
blind faith in 


against Owen Lattimore. 


Senator McCarthy or by blind 
prejudice 
In support of my opinion, may I cite the 
following: 
1. Lyons 
Slander. The 


To what extent may traditional Ameri- 


Ordeal by 
raised in that 


purports to review 
significant issue 
book is: 
can freedom to think independently and hon- 
opinions be pre- 


estly express independent 





served without being intimidated by the “bully- 
boy of the McCarthy stripe”? Lyons conveni- 
ently ignores this important social issue en- 
tirely, and attacks not only Dr. Lattimore, but 
also the New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune for favorably reviewing the book. 
Should the reader believe that the Times and 
the Herald Tribune (and apparently the many 
other publications which favorably reviewed 
the book) have suddenly joined a “pro-Com- 
munist conspiracy” to support Lattimore? 

Dr. John K. Fairbank, who reviewed the 
book for the Herald Tribune, is singled out for 
a special attack. Lyons says “a more cynically 
logrolling choice of reviewer can hardly be 
imagined, short of the auther himself.” I know 
nothing about Dr. Fairbank except that he is 
considered an expert on China. His _ book, 
The United States and China, was characterized 
by Brooks Atkinson as “the best book on 
China in our time.” Sumner Welles, in an 
introduction, said that the book “represents a 
contribution to American thinking that is of 
value in these crucial years.” 
“Mao Tse-Tung may 


unique 
Fairbank says, 


almost 
In it Dr. 
have his own special brand of Marxism, but 
it is still firmly in the Russian camp. 
Their Russian connection is an Achilles heel, 
To any Chinese not wearing Marxist blinders, 
Soviet Russia for all her socialism has been 
indulging in aggressive imperialism. . . . This 
means that Russian expansion may become a 
greater imperialist menace to China _ than 
American expansion; for the Siberian economy 
needs the Manchurian breadbasket a good deal 
more than American capitalism needs the back- 
ward China market.” (p. 335) 

Is this pro-Communist language? Should Dr. 
Fairbank, the 
unqualified to review Lattimore’s book, which 


” 


expert on China, be deemed 


indirectly deals with the Chinese situation, and 
probably knows far less about 


qualified? If being pro- 


Lyons, who 
China, be deemed 
Lattimore is a disqualification for a review of 
the book, should not being anti-Lattimore also 
be a disqualification ? 

3. The prejudice exhibited by Lyons is seen 
fact that he would not even admit 
How can 
it be an ordeal, argues Lyons, when “Tydings 
smiles on him. Senator Connally reassures him. 
. Editorial 


from the 
that Lattimore underwent an ordeal. 


Taxi drivers cheer him on. 
writers and reporters are on his side. . .” 

[sn’t such an attitude simply ridiculous? A 
man of social standing is accused of being a 
traitor to his country, ef being the “top Russian 
United States”: all 
charges prominently on 


espionage agent in the 
newspapers carry the 
the front pages. Can there be any question 
that the mental 
anguish? 


accused suffered pain and 
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4. The report of the Tydings committee 
clearing Lattimore and excoriating McCarthy 
is dismissed by Lyons with the comment that 
“the Tydings ‘investigation’ was a _ crudely 
partisan affair.” Suffice it to say that the great 
majority of competent, seasoned and sincere 
newsmen do not support this verdict. Liberals, 
like Elmer Davis, Drew Pearson, Eric Sevareid. 
Martin Agronsky and Edward R. Murrow. 
wholeheartedly supported Lattimore. The Nation 
called the McCarthy charges completely un- 
substantiated. The New York Times editorially 
referred to it in the same way. So did many 
other publications. Would Lyons have the 
readers believe that all these men and publica- 
tions are in a secret pro-Communist conspiracy 
to defend Lattimore? 

5. Lyons, skillful writer that he is, focuses 
the attack on Lattimore in such a manner as 
to divert any attention from Senator McCarthy. 
The latter appears as a lily-white angel. There 
is not a word in Lyons’ article about the “Dec- 
laration of Conscience” in which seven Republi- 
can Senators censured McCarthy for his attacks 
and deplored the fact that certain Republican 
elements had indulged in “selfish political 
exploitation of fear, bigotry, ignorance and 
intolerance.” 

Having known Eugene Lyons for many years, 
it is deplorable to me to see liberals swallow 
McCarthy’s thinking hook, line and _ sinker. 
When liberals become so emotionally prejudiced 
that they cannot distinguish a Communist germ 
from the McCarthy bug—woe to liberalism 
New York City Eras LIEBERMAN 


Mr. Lieberman is right. I am “prejudiced” 
against Mr. Lattimore. I was “prejudiced” 
against him long before I’d heard the name of 
the Wisconsin Senator, on the basis of his 
writings and his intimate associations with 
Commie-dominated outfits. That “prejudice” 
extends to the entire group of China experts 
who sold America on the idea that Chinese 
Communists represented merely (in the words 
of Edgar Snow) a “moderate agrarian-reform 
platform with a Marxist coloration.” Not even 
the spy charge was new to me, as I'd heard of 
it long before the McCarthy era. That, perhaps. 
is why the character of the Senator seemed to 
me irrelevant to the issue I was raising. 

That issue was whether reviewers, prejudiced 
or not, made sense when they judged the Latti- 
more book solely on what was between its 
self-serving covers, without reference to an 
array of facts (of which I gave just a sampling) 
not mentioned in the book. Also whether they 
made sense in accepting uncritically the “ex- 
oneration” of Lattimore by a part of the 
Tydings Committee, after a farcial “investiga- 
tion” which, like the book, carefully avoided 
delving into Lattimore’s associations. 


Vovember 6, 1950 


THE New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


The circumstance that Elmer Davis, Drew 
Pearson, et al. “wholeheartedly supported Latti- 
more” does not, alas, impress me. It seems to 
me only one more symptom of the intellectual 
fog in which certain opinion-makers are living. 
[ could list a far more impressive group who 
no less wholeheartedly “supported” Alger Hiss. 

My article did not purport to be a “review” 


in the orthodox sense. It was a polemic by a 
writer whose viewpoint—“prejudice” if you 
prefer—was known to the editors and the 
readers alike. But the New York J/erald 
Tribune pretends to offer objective judzments 
on books. Yet it chose a reviewer who-e pro- 
Lattimore zeal is recorded in the book itself! 
I concede that, had the Herald Tribune invited 
me to review that book, it would have erred 
in one direction as startlingly as it erred in 
the other direction by enlisting Dr. Fairbank. 
That, indeed, was the point of my criticism. 

Though [ have firm opinions about Mr. 
Lattimore, I refrained from expressing them in 
the article. [ simply pointed to typical facts 
which the metropolitan reviewers failed to 
consider; and to tell-tale omissions and dis- 
tortions in the book itself. Why that should 
cause Mr, Lieberman to wring his hands is 
not quite clear to me. 

Senator McCarthy is quite another subject. 
I should be more pleased if the job of exposing 
the notorious Stalinist pollution of the State 
Department in recent years had been under- 
taken by someone of the stature of Daniel 
Webster. No Webster having risen to the oc- 
casion, I believe the country should be grateful 
that a hard-hitting Marine dared take up the 
challenge. 

Mr. Lattimore continues to lecture at Johns 
Hovkins, the New School, Wellesley, before 
learned societies and women’s clubs. As a 
long-time editor of Amerasia, as member of 
various pro-Communist groups, as close col- 
laborator of the Field-Snow-Smedley-Jaffe, etc. 
propaganda group that helped deliver China 
to Stalin, can he really complain if he is pub- 
licly called to account? Under the circum- 
stances, his “ordeal’’? does seem to me remark- 
ably mild. He could have forestalled it by 
meeting the issue squarely when Alfred Kohl- 
berg, without benefit of immunity, made roughly 
the same charges long before the Senator from 
Wisconsin got around to it 
New York City Evcene Lyons 
Constant Reader Writes a Verse; 

Richard Armour is Her Cherce 


({rmour’s wit on Fon is funning 
And on defense is sensible. 

Let’s praise the poet who makes punning 
Perfectly defensible. 


Bakersfield, Calif. Evse ENGEL 





Answer 
Please! 


Questions 


for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


A Body Blow to 


Soviet Propaganda 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely 
new, and revised, this in- 
genious pamphlet is a 
“must” if you want to un- 
derstand —or want your 
friends to understand—the 
machinations of the Krem- 
lin, and its complete dis- 
regard for truth, freedom 
and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fel- 
low-travelers shooting off 
their mouths, this pamph- 
let is just the thing to help 
you cut short their blather. 
it’s dynamite! 


It’s terrific! 
25c per copy 
3 for 50c 


Send for your 
supply Today 
THe New Le&aper 


7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 
And Now Tibet 


NTIL LAST WEEK we had regarded Tibet as The 
Country Least Infected With Imperialist Germs. We 
had, in fact, conceived of Tibet as an obsolete theocratic 





state perched in a mountain fastness hitherto penetrated 
by only two white men—James Hilton and Lowell Thom- 
as. Also, we cherished the illusion that Tibet’s 3,000,000 
population and 10,000-man army constituted no immedi- 
ate threat to the peace. But our retinas have now been 
properly focussed by the Chinese Communist charge that 
Tibet has all along been, it appears. a den of imperialist 
thieves led by that notorious Wall Street banker, the 
Dalai Lama. And so. toward the end of October, Red 
China’s beleaguered armies. in an attempt to ward off 
an expected dastardly attack from Tibet, marched forth 
to “liberate” that scheming country from the grasp of 
Harry Truman and the late J. P. Morgan. 

But what. we have been wondering meanwhile. has be- 
come of the efforts of that veteran peacemaker. Pandit 
Nehru, to “mediate” this one? After the Pandit’s  re- 
markable success in persuading the North Koreans to 
retire behind the 38th Parallel. we were certain he would 
succeed in keeping the roof on the roof of the world. 
For months. he and Mr. Mao’s man in New Delhi have 
heen closeted in comradely contemplation. while his own 
envoy in Peking has been reporting all sweetness and 
light from there. Up until this writing. Mr. K. M. Pan- 
nikar had not heard that a single soldier or a single gun 
is being moved from China to Tibet. Meanwhile. Mr. 
Nehru’s insistence that Mr. Mao is nothing but a peaceful 
old agrarian democrat had just about convinced people 
around Lake Success to invite him into the United Na- 
tions. Well, maybe Mao is. and was merely tempted by 
the delightful prospect of putting his Communists to 
graze in the Himalayan hills. But how will all this be 
explained by Mr. Nehru to his UN and Indian confreres? 


Simple. 





Nehru can tell the UN that, after all, Mao could have 
been inconsiderate enough to “liberate” Tibet after he 
had been voted into the UN . as a result of India’s 
lobbying. Then, just think, we might have had to vote 
him out! As it is, Mao saves everyone a lot of useless bal- 
loting. 

As for the Indian people, why, to them it can be re- 
vealed that Mao’s excursion into Tibet simply expresses a 
desire to snuggle up closer to India, and is a rapt mani- 
festation of affection from a man known for his kind- 
ness and humanity. Should Mao someday conclude that 
the Taj Mahal was erected by a capitalistic Mogul with 
designs on China, why, let’s approach that situation when 
we get to it even if it is too late. 

We may be wrong, of course, and perhaps Nehru will 
eventually slap Mao’s wrists for looking under the Dalai 
Lama’s skirts for “imperialistic plots’—without, at any 
rate. first consulting with Nehru. We have always had 
great respect and understanding for the Indian leader's 
perspicacity. But if he doesn’t put it to work mighty soon. 
he might look around to find friend Mao walking off 
with the roof of the House of India as well. 


Idealist's Progress 


orRIS HILLQUIT’S LIFE is being commemorated at 
M this time by his many friends. and it is fitting that 
it should be. Though seventeen years have passed since 
this tireless and talented Socialist leader was removed 
from our midst, the effects of his work are ever present. 
He and his co-workers in the Socialist movement of 
yore have too often beer thought of as unsuccessful seek- 
ers of office. The fact is. however. that these men wrought 
more in their unsuccess than did many who bore the titles 
and emoluments of political place. Hillquit was never 
a mayor, a governor or a congressman. But the laws of 
his city and nation bear his imprint nevertheless, for, in 
countless ways, his spirit infused itself in the generation 
that created the New and Fair Deals. 





BETWEEN ISSUES 





HEREWITH a belated report on what might be called 
a journalist’s-eye-view of Ture New Leaver. or. how we 
are treated in the world press. 

Our Ellington beat has scored heavily. having been 
carried in L110 U.S. newspapers. including the New York 
Post, Cleveland Press, Springfield (Ill) State Register. 
Redwing (Minn.) Republican Eagle, Washington Post, 


Houston Press. Tennessee News Sentinel. Stillwater 
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(Okla.) News-Press, Astorian (Ore.) Budget, San Fran- 
cisco News and Humboldt (Calif.) Standard. In addition, 
NBC dramatized our Ellington story in a broadcast on 
the Stockholm Petition, and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration circulated a release abroad. No, we 
haven't heard from Pravda yet, but its domestic outlet, 
the Daily Worker, was forced to apologize publicly for 
falsely signing Ellington’s name to its “peace” appeal. 
Our earlier scoop on Wallace was also quoted in most 
of the American press and was reprinted in full by the 


Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung. 


The New Leader 








In an era of brute egotism it is important to remind 
the young that a gentle and steadfast man, a man of 
courage and foresight, has worked noble impacts on the 
world. At the very end of his life, Morris Hillquit wrote 
that the idealism and enthusiasm of his struggle were 
the best things life could possibly offer him. And his life 
proved him right. 


Raphael Abramovitch 


BOUT THIRTY YEARS AGO, a cocky fellow named 

Leon Trotsky, who had just (he thought) destroyed 
Russian democracy, declared that his former Socialist 
comrades, who had preferred justice to power, were now 
impaled on “the rubbish-heap of history.” Trotsky— 
along with Lenin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Rykov, 
Stalin and Tomsky—was ruling Russia. The enemies of 
Russian autocracy, old and new, were living in exile. 
Liberals like Paul Miliukov, fighting democrats like 
Alexander Kerensky and Victor Chernov, Socialists like 
Irakli Tseretelli and Raphael Abramovich had seemingly 
heen swept aside by the great machine goddess of history 
whom Trotsky worshipped. 

How wrong Trotsky was! The brutal power machine 
he helped create destroyed him and most of his comrades. 
Today. facing the enmity of all mankind, it teeters blood- 
ily on its pyramid of fear, awaiting the inevitable fate of 
all tyrannies. The democrats Trotsky so prematurely con- 
signed to the “rubbish heap” are still very much alive 
One of them, Raphale Abramovitch, a leader of Russian 
Social Democracy since the hard days when revolutionists 
starved in Swiss cafes, celebrates his 70th birthday No- 
vember 10. A new generation of Socialists has grown up 
around him: Herbert Morrison has replaced Keir Hardie, 
there is a Jules Moch where there was a Jean Jaures. 
Ernst Reuter and Franz Neumann stand in the places 
of Karl Kautsky and Eduard Bernstein. But the good 
fight goes on with renewed vigor, partly because of the 
undying devotion and battling faith of men like Raphael 
Abramovitch. Their faith is about to be rewarded. 





Speaking of reprints, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
October 10 reproduced all of Jaume Miravitlles’ “Franco 
and Free Enterprise”: October’s Nieman Reports ditto 
Richard M. Clurman’s “How Low Can a Newspaper 
Get?” (concerning the New York Enquirer, you may re- 
call) ; and ditto thrice over John Daniels’ three pieces on 
co-ops, by the Cooperative Consumer. 

We have space here for a quick hop across the Pacific, 
where Tokyo’s Nichi Nichi reprinted Norbert Muhlen’s 
“Potato Bug in the Kremlin’s Bonnet,” before we leave 
with a promise to try to report further next week. 
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